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See This Wonderful Book 
FIRST 


scientific efficiency as applied to shorthand, 
and its appearance marked a new epoch in 
the pedagogy of the subject. 


FOR £ MAY 


It was planned by Mr. Gregg 
after several years’ study of 


Before you outline your work for next year, 
before you begin devising plans to increase the 
y of your 
SPEED STUDIES. 
of every student, the results of your instruction in 
advanced shorthand will simply amaze you. 


instruction, examine GREGG 
With this book in the hands 


Its method, its purpose, its stand- 


ard, its completeness, combine to make it the most important book published 
since the appearance of Gregg Shorthand. 


Its Outstanding Features 


—lntensive speed studies on the execution of short- 
hand forms from the very first Manual lesson, 
followed by dictation drills. 

—Progressive reading dictation studies introduced 
with the seventh Manual lesson. Theory and 
practice effectively interwoven. 

—A vocabulary on each shorthand page for special 
practice. A seven thousand word-and-phrase 
vocabulary becomes a permanent addition 
to the student’s writing equipment. 


—Two hundred and forty pages of shorthand, 
more than 50,000 words—business letters, 
literary and practical articles designed to en- 
rich the vocabulary and promote s 


A teacher’s key, with words counted in groups 
of 20, and with syllable intensity given, conven- 
iently arranged for use in dictation. 


All the dictation material in beautifully written 
shorthand, thus establishing correct standards. 


Gregg Speed Studies is the connecting link between 
theory and practice; it makes “‘new matter’’ easy 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


It ‘bridges the gap" between the Manual 
and actual dictation as nothing has ever 
done.—IMMOGENE WARREN, High School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 

With this book my classes will write a 
hundred words a minute one month earlier 
than otherwise.—J. D. HENDERSON, Albu- 
querque Business College, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Gem City Business College a book for 
advanced shorthand work will be placed in 
the hands of the students. It will be Speed 
Studies. The order goes in today.—PauL 
G. DuNcAN, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Speed Studies is the very best yet in the 
way of supplementary material that I have 
ever seen, not only for Gregg Shorthand, 
but, so far as I know, no other system has 
anything to compare with it.—A. E. SpAuLp- 
ING, Department of Business Administration, 
University of Montana. 


It dovetails so beautifully with the Man- 
ual, and there are so many splendid features 
about it that make for efficiency in learning 
and in speed attainment, that I will not try 
toenumerate them. Whyshould 1? They 
are so self-evident that “he who runs may 
read.’"-—C. W. Kitt, Stockton High School, 
Stockton, California. 


A postcard addressed to our nearest 
office will bring you a sample copy 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Another of Our Girls Serving 
Uncle Sam 


Finds Varied and Interesting Experience in Three Years’ 
Work at the Capital 


ROM time to time in the pages of this 
magazine we have told something of 
“our girls’ in the 
them as 


the splendid work 
service have been doing, some of 
overseas stenogra- 
phers, others as recon- 
struction aides and 
stenographers on this 
side—all of them able 
to render efficient, as 
well as loval service, 
because of their steno- 
graphic ability. 
’ We are glad to add 
another name to the 
list, that of Mrs. Kate 
Buckingham, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who has 
done more than a bit 
during the last three 
years, and to share 
with our readers the in 
teresting account of her 
work. 
Mrs. 


rec eived he T sl 


Buckingham 
rthand 
instruction under the 
direction of Mr. James 
R. Gilbert, at the John 
son City, Tennessee, 
Business College in 
1912. 


graduation 


Following her 
this 
college she worked for more than three years 


from 


in the offices of a lumber company in her home 
town, a stenographic experience that fitted her 
for efficient work when the call came for sten 
ographers in Washington. Her government 
career began in July, 1917, when she was ap- 
pointed as stenographer and typist in the 
office of the Quartermaster General of the 





Mrs. Kate Buckingham 


Army. Ina few months she was transferred 
to the office of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
that office 


for some 


at a time when the activities of 


were being greatly enlarged, and 


months she acted as 
secretary to one of the 
principal assistants to 
the Assistant Secretary 
during the war 

Early in 1919, when 
another assistant to 
the Assistant Se retary 
joined the staff, Mrs. 
Buckingham was ap- 
pointed to serve as his 
secretary, a position 
she filled until the end 
of last For the 
past few weeks she has 
been working in a new 
department, that of 
Air and Army 
ganization. 

We can well believe 
Mrs. Buckingham’s 
statement that her 
work has been interest- 


year. 


Reor- 


ing, important, and un- 
While she did 


not give us details as 


usual. 
to the nature of the 
the fact that she 
has been in several dif 


work, 


ferent departments is evidence that she must 
variety. This 
indicative of another im- 
that Mrs. Buckingham be- 


found interest and 
fact is 


portant 


have 
also 


thing 


lieved thoroughly in preparedness and 
was ready when the call came to assume 
any position that needed her. Her pro- 
motions indicate the instant recognition 
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of her capabilities and efficiency, and she 
is to be congratulated. 
. = « 

Among those who have turned their knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting to excellent 
account in serving the Government are Miss 
Winifred Kenna (an interesting and instructive 
article from whose pen appeared in the April 
Gregg Writer), who went to Italy with 
the Red Cross in 1918—prior to this time Miss 
Kenna was a secretary in the offices of the 
Gregg Publishing Company; Miss Rose B. 
Guenther, of Chicago, and Miss Viola M. 
Allen, of Dayton, Ohio, both expert stenog- 
raphers, who went with the fourteen women 
who were sent at General Pershing’s special 
request to act as clerical and stenographic 
workers; Miss Emily C. Pearce, who formerly 
taught shorthand in Baltimore and went 
overseas to do stenographic work: Miss Eve- 
lyn V. Allen, Waukegan, Ill., and Miss Jean 
V. Bigelow, Momence, IIl., both at one time 
members of the Chicago “‘force” of the G. P. 
Co., and Miss Helen Babbitt, of Chicago, all 
three of whom served in the Paris Home Ser- 
vice section of the Home and Hospital Bu- 
reau of the Red Cross; Mrs. E. H. Hastings 
(better known to our teacher friends as Viola 
M. Roberts of the Teachers’ Bureau of our 
Chicago office), who served in the A. R. C. 
pharmacy section while in Paris, and since 
her marriage in charge of the Red Cross em- 
ployment office at Tampa, Florida; Miss Kate 
L. Sellards and Miss Ida C. Johnson, who 
acted as Reconstruction Aides in U. S. A. 
General Hospital at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana, teaching shorthand and typewriting; 
Mrs. Abbie B. Daniels, who was in the U.S. A. 
General Hospital No. 10, at Boston, as voca- 
tional therapist, teaching shorthand, type- 
writing, and business principles; Miss Sue 
Churchhill, an expert stenographer of Buffalo, 
New York, who went overseas with the Red 
Cross: and Mrs. Mabel Boggess-Moffitt, who 
was formerly private secretary to the Council 
of Education for the State of California. 


oO° 


A Good Joke on the Gregg Writer 


IS fellow-passenger had been chuckling 
heartily and persistently from the 


time they started on the journey, 
so the story goes, until at last the traveler 
ventured to ask the reason for his merriment. 
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“Sure Oi've a grand joke on the railroad, 
sor,” was the reply. “It’s goin’ to Chicago 
Oi am, and Oi've got a roun’ thrip ticket,— 
but Oi'm not comin’ back!” 


It doesn’t sound like a true story, does it, 
but if you could spend a few days in the 
Gregg Writer office, you might conclude that 
there are numbers of folks playing us the 
same kind of joke. For almost every day 
we receive letters, many of them containing 
orders and remittances, with “nary a bit 
of a name,” or perhaps “nary address at 
all, at all’’—no clue to the identity of the 
correspondent. And “sure do yez ixpict us 
o’ witchcraft, that we kin see wat yez ain't 


rit down"’? 


In the course of a season we receive hun- 
dreds of letters of this kind, sans name, sans 
address, sans anything! One particularly 
absent-minded subscriber recently sent us 
the first letter without name and the second 
without address, but by good luck we hap- 
pened to match up the two halves and piece 
out an adjustment of his plaint. 


When you feel inclined to “bless” us eter- 
nally for not having taken care of your letter, 
just stop to think whether perhaps, instead, 
you should be chuckling over playing a “‘joke”’ 
on the Gregg Writer that time. 


Not only be sure to sign your name and 
give your fuli address each time you write, 
but be sure to give your name always alike. 
Calling yourself Annette one time, and Marie, 
or Nettie another, Nellie this month and 
Ellen when you renew, is a serious cause of 
complexity where names are used as the basis 
of records, as is true in nearly all letter filing. 
Anyone who is not accustomed to dealing 
with names in large numbers would be aston- 
ished to find how frequently the name, even 
though it is not one of the so-called common 
ones, is exactly duplicated in a small town, 
and how many names are absolutely identical 
in the large cities. 

Be sure, then, always to give your full 
name, and always the same name, so that 
we can address you as your letter-carrier or 
the postmaster knows you. And do not forget 
to include both city and state, and the local 
street or box number if you have one. For, 
if you don’t, the “joke” is likely to be on 
you instead of on the Gregg Writer, no matter 
how hard we may try to prevent! 
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California State School Typewriting Contest 


By J. N. Kimball, Manager International Typewriting Contests 


HO said they took no interest in type- 
writing contests on the “Coast”? If 
he will stand up I'll proclaim him a 
prevaricator, and if I knew where to find a 
longer word I would throw it at him. Look 
at the picture and count 'em—if you can. 
And examine the list of contestants and 
note where they came from—Los Angeles, 
just a mere four or five hundred mile picnic 
jaunt — and Sacramento, 
ninety miles—and Marys- 


by Mr. Oswald and Miss Owen, the Under- 
wood experts, and Misses Stollnitz and Owen 
on behalf of the Remington, and for the first 
time in his experience not a single questioned 
error was turned over to the manager for 
his final decision. 

The table of results is worth studying. 
Twenty-nine students made forty or more, 
and be it remembered that not a contestant 

ever touched a machine 
prev ious to August ie 





ville, a hundred and sixty 
miles—and Grass Valley, 
a hundred and fifty—and 
Santa Cruz, a hundred 
and twent y—and San 
Jose, fifty—and Palo Alto 
thirty—and so on; each 
with a typewriter for bag- 
gage. If that 
show “‘interest’’ in con- 
tests my dictionary is out 
of joint. 

It was interest enough 
to satisfy me at any rate, 
and to keep me from 
drawing a long breath for 
three days, for it scared 
me stiff. I got word of 
this “lack of interest” 
early in the year, and so 
only prepared for about twice as many con- 
testants as I expected. I thought of Chicago, 
where we had sixty, and came to the conclu- 
sion that about forty sets of papers would be 
enough for California, but I doubled it, to be 
on the safe side, and felt comfortable and 
happy—that is, I felt that way until I began 
to get the entry blanks—forty-three the first 
day, twenty-six the second day, ten the last 
day, seventy-nine in all, and me sitting on 
the top rail of the Golden Gate, ready to jump 
off if two more entries came. They did not, 
to my great satisfaction, but the margin was 
too small for comfort. 

It was the smoothest contest ever run. 
The whistle was blown at seven o'clock, and 
at ten-thirty the cup and medals had been 
awarded. The papers were first corrected 
by the contestants (each correcting that of 
another) and then all were gone over carefully 


does not 








Stella P. Boyden, 
Winner, First Place 


1919! If I recollect cor- 
rectly, the winner began 
to use the machine about 
November first. Practi- 
cally all were six months’ 
students. 

And note, also, the 
standing of the High 
Schools. It has been said 
that private schools had 
an advantage in that they 
pupils more 
daily practice than can be 
had in public schools. In 
a way this may be true, 
but, still, you will see that 
out of the ten medals 
given two went to High 
Schools, and they hold 
their own pretty well all 





could give 


down the line. 

I have been asked a hundred times how 
these figures compare with those made in 
the East. basis for comparison 
exists—but the April contest at Philadel- 
phia will come close toit. Iam of the opinion, 
however, that no section of the country can 
make a better showing, with the same number 
of entries and on a six months’ basis. I am 
proud of California; she has waked up, and 
at the 1921 contest for the State cup there is 
one man who will come to San Francisco 
loaded for bear—that is me. 

The arrangements for the contest were the 
best possible. Three double tables were 
built, each fifty feet in length, at the rear 
of a magnificent room in the new Auditorium 
Building at the Civic Center. A_ fence 
erected across the room kept the big crowd 
of spectators at a safe distance, and an 


No good 






























































MACHINE 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Remington 
nderwoc dd 
nderwood 
nderwood 
nderwood 


Inderwood 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 

Remington 

Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Underwood 
Royal 
Underwood 
Remington 


Rerhington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 


Remingto 
Remingt 
Underwood 


Remington 
Underwoor 
Underwoor 
Remington 
Remington 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Unde rwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Remington 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
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Official Records 
California State School Typewriting 





FOR 


Championship Contest 
San Francisco, March 8, 1920 


Fifteen-Minute Test 


SCHOOL 


Sacramento Secretarial School, Sacramento 
4 ilk 


Angeles 


Munson School for Private Secretaries, San Francisco 


Sacramento Secretarial School, Sacramento 
Marysville High School, Marysville 
St. Anthony's Commercial Dep't., 


Francisco 


.California- Brownsberger Commercial! School, Los 


Angeles 


California Commercial College, Los Angeles 


San Jose High School, San Jose 
Heald’s Business College, San Jose 


California School for Private Secretaries, Berkeley 


Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove 
Heald's Business College, San Jose 
Alameda High School, Alameda 
Marysville High School, Marysville 
Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 


Miss Miller's School for Private Secretaries, 


I EEE 
Heald's Business College, San Jose 


California School for Private Secretaries, Berkeley 


Analy High School, Analy 


Munson School for Private Secretaries, San 


cisco ™ -- 
Heald’s Business College, San Jose 
Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 
Munson School for Private 
Francisco ' 
Palo Alto Union High School, Palo Alto 





Dufour School for Private Secretaries, Sacrament 
Department, 


St Anthony's Commercial 
Francisco 


Heald's Business College, San Jose 


Success Commercial Academy, San Francisco 


Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto 


Jufour School for Private Secretaries, Sacramento 
Secretaries, 


Munson School for Private 
Francisco 
Santa Cruz High School, Santa Cruz 


Marysville High School, Marysvilk 


Success Commercial Academy, San Francisc« 


Heald's Business College, San Jose 


Standard School for Private Secretaries, Sacramento 
School for Private Secretaries, San Fran- 


Munson 


cisco 


Standard School for Private Secretaries, Sacram 







Grass Valley High School, Grass Valley 
Standard School 
Heald's Business College, Sacramento 
Heald’s Business College, Sacramento 
Alameda High School, Alameda 
Polytechnic Business College, Oakland 
San Jose High School, San Jos« 

Heald's Business College. San Jose 
Polytechnic Business College, Oakland 
Rowe School, San Francis 

Heald'’s Business College, San Jose 

Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove 
Presentation High School, 1 Francisco.. 
Grass Valley High School, Grass Valley 





Standard School for Private Secretaries, Sacramento..Murl Trevethar 
, . 


Polytechnic Business College, Oakland 


Standard School for Private Secretaries, Sacr: 


Alameda High School, Alameda 
St. Agnes College, Stockton 
Standard School for Private Secretarie 


Francisco 
Presentation High School, San Francisc« 
Kemp Business School, San Francisco 
St. Vincent's School, San Francisco 
St. Agnes College, Stockton 
St. Joseph's Institute, Oakland 
St. Agnes College, Stockton... 


alifornia- Brownsberger Commercial School, Los 


San Francisce 
Miss Miller's School for Private Secretaries, 


Secretaries, 


or Private Secretaries, Sacrament 


sacramen 
Standard School for Private Secretaries, Sacrame 


.St. Anthony's Commercial Department, 


STUDEN 


Stella P. Boyder 


Adrienne Enrig! 


Rhoda Palmer 


Fairah L. Herber 


Avis Sutfin 


Alma Collis 


Kathryn Ludy 
Ruth Holland 
Gwendoly 
Marion Week 
Leatha Reed 
Helen Rose 

Ringer Kemblk 


Elma Jones 


Miriam Beckwit 
n ‘ 


Gladys Ruthert 


Helen Lohse 
Olga Winkler 
Edith ¢ x 
Lester M. W 


Fran- 


Elsie Otto 


Sera Beaugartner 


Margaret Huff 
Yvonne Dods 


Helen Black 





Edgar A. McD 
Cleta Uren 
Ethel Boehmer 
Aileene Dent 
Lillian P. Noy 
Carol E. Hyd 
Velm: 1 Adams 
In J 
La 

Tl ‘ 

J I amk 


Edna Olsor 
Silvia Whee 


MAY 


Josephine Gilardi 


Esther Cronwall 


Grace | 


mezaw 


Rose Liebermar 


Marie Be 


A 
Lorraine Pott 


Clifford Hughes 


Edna Grundy 
Ina Ward 


Blanche Jenson 


Frances Dalt 
Cora Cole 


1. E. Gibbers 
Norine Quinr 
Esther Weiss 


Mae Hendricks 


Silvia Wal! 


Bess Watson 


Marion O'Reills 


Marie Vlautir 


Ella C. Winsell 


Genevieve Mu 
Jean Bettini 
Evelyn Fitzger 
Mary Daley 


All others out for errors. 


(For photograph of contest see page 390) 


a 


Gross Errors Pen, 


900 5 50 
1047 21 210 
ORS 16 160 
&26 5 50 
913 140 
876 130 
970 24 240 
909 19 190 
927 21 10 
871 17 170 
816 13 130 
9006 22 20 
R51 18 180 
900 23 230 

4 12 120 

36 10 100 
693 6 60 
993 36 360 

73 14 140 
779 15 150 
989 36 360 
R34 1 210 
642 2 20 
660 4 40 
809 19 190 
R905 29 290 
004 30 300 
896 30 300 
724 13 130 
777 20 200 
812 24 240 
673 11 110 
884 34 340 
714 15 150 
612 6 60 
R6l 31 310 
735 20 »00 
778 25 250 
738 24 240 
709 71 210 
718 23 30 
740 26 260 
650 17 170 
740 27 70 
471 2 20 
681 34 340 
878 44 440 
ROS 37 370 
804 37 370 
895 48 480 
670 32 320 
677 33 330 
R03 48 480 
426 13 130 
726 44 440 
473 19 190 
728 47 470 
S87 33 330 
586 35 350 
819 58 580 
611 38 380 
624 40 400 
769 60 600 
sss 39 300 
456 59 590 
852 69 690 
501 35 350 
450 32 320 
468 42 420 
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ibundancs of ove rhead light made the place 


1 


as bright asday. The contest was held on the 
first night of the Business Show, and Presi- 
dent Tupper gave the Manager a free hand 
if he had wanted to use the Twin Peaks and 
the Cliff House Tupper would have moved 
them into the Hall, and all Frisco would have 
turned out to help. 

The cup goes for one year to the Sacramento 
Secretarial School, a school engineered by 
Mr. C. O. Bentley 


ley with a gold medal to the winning 


everybody knows Bent- 


student The silver medal went to Los 
Ange le Ss, as W ill be seen by the table, and the 
bronze to the Munson School for Secretaries, 


of San Francisco. Then came seven “honor” 


medals The Greggites hereabouts claim 














Adrienne Enright 
Winner, Second Place : 


that every one of the ten medals went to 
followers of one SoRelle, whoever he may be. 
I do not know how true that is, but I sus- 
pected a colored man was in the wood pile 
when I noticed that the cup was on exhibi- 
tion in the ¢ ore yg booth at the Business Show 

seems as if wherever I go I bump into 
that man Gregg. It was a great contest 
all the same, and if Gregg will insist on 
being so numerous I suppose there is no 
help for it—some people are built that way, 
ot course, 

The California cup is the third to be put up 
by the Annual Business Show Company, and 
the fourth will be contested for at Philadel- 
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phia, April 19. hese contests are only the 
beginning of a series which it is hoped will 
cover every section of the country in “a cam- 
paign for better typewriting,”’ a campaign 
which has already done much toward putting 
the typewriter in its proper place as one of the 
foundation stones of Commercial Education. 

















Rhoda Palmer 
Winner, Third Place 


Some Sidelights on the Contest 


AVR. C. O. BENTLEY, of the Sacra- 
M. mento Secretarial School, of which 
+ school Miss Boyden is a_ student, 
sends us these interesting sidelights on the 
contest, typed by Miss Boyden. We will 
say that we do not think we have ever 
seen a more beautiful specimen of the 
typist’s art. 


And Mr. Kimball did a big thing Monday 
evening, March 8, 1920, when he staged the 
first California State Contest for “Better 
Typewriting’’ in the great Auditorium in San 
Francisco—with the help of his trained work- 
ers. 

He and his helpers had been as busy as real 
live bees all day Monday getting everything 
in readiness, and an army of future business 
executives and professional men and women 
perhaps some future governor, or even presi- 
dent—were also getting ready, practicing 
and becoming accustomed to the new sur- 
roundings and conditions under which they 
were to do their real work in the evening. 

By seven o'clock the contestants were in 
their places. They came from high schools, 
parochial schools, private schools, shorthand 
schools, business schools,—from small schools 
and from big schools. They came from Grass 


(Continued on page 429) 
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e Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 








That Slighted ‘‘S”’ 


NE of the chief aims of the good short- 
QO hand writer is to make his work accu- 

rate—to the finest detail. Accuracy, 
after all, is just plain, unvarnished truth. 
In the training of a number of high speed 
writers it develops that there is a tendency to 
slur the last characters of outlines, and this is 
especially true of words ending in s. It is 
simply the old story of neglecting the little 
things. .S being a small character does not 
appear to be of as great importance as some 
of the bolder forms, and there is among many 
writers an almost disdainful feeling toward it. 
But it is a tremendously important thing. 
The fault is not entirely confined to the high 
speed writers, either. The difficulty is mainly 
mental—not manual. In writing shorthand 
rapidly there is a tendency to picture a word 
and start the hand simultaneously to execute 
it. As soon as the word is pictured and the 
movements necessary to write it are begun, 
the mind of the writer passes rapidly to the 
next word, leaving the hand to make the 
characters automatically. 

In other words, the problem is somewhat 
similar to that of shooting a golf ball. The 
golfer goes through the entire mental process 
and then starts his swing. If he does not 
follow through both mentally and manually, 
the result is not what he wishes. To get 
the best results, the shorthand writer must 
also “follow through.” 

Another factor enters into the problem— 
hearing. It has been observed in dictation 
classes and in the contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association that most 
of the errors of this kind occur when a word 
ends with s and the following word begins 
with s. Speakers or dictators are not always 
careful to enunciate the sounds precisely. 
In such instances the writer is forced to make 


a careful but instantaneous analysis—for he 
must understand before he can write under- 
standingly. Occasionally it is impossible 
to tell what was meant until the sentence 
is further developed. This all involves extra 
mental work, adding to the difficulty of get- 
ting the exact words down on paper. 

The correct execution of s and double s 
is a remarkably simple movement. The char- 
acters representing these sounds are among 
the most facile in the system. But there is a 
knack in doing it right. Once acquired, it is 
a tremendous aid in speed attainment— 
because s, as you know, is one of the most 
frequent consonant sounds in the language. 

One of the first things to learn about it is to 
get the swing in writing it, both initially 
and finally, to all strokes without a stop. 
Observation of the work of young writers 
shows that there is too much effort given to 
executing it as a separate and distinct entity. 
The effort should be made toward blending 
it whenever possible in such a way that no 
time is lost in making the joining. We do 
not mean by this that the s should be any the 
less accurate as to form. The following 
illustrations will make this clear: 


ar. x. J ? 
Sp sk ks si *s bs 
7 - - 
ms st ts ds str sky 


It will be noted in these illustrations that 
the s is distinctive— just as clear as if written 
with mathematical precision—but that there 
is no perceptible stop at the joining, while 
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in the joining of double s a wave move 


ment is required I'ry the following 
ty 
4 f 
c 7 terly ‘ , usceptible uspect, 
4 ’ 4 ’ ’ re ” é fence ense 
nse ndense pha f ¢ est eXCe nvince 
xsi é ‘ “ur Se amuse const ’ unsed nadie, 


Acquiring facility in executing s is an 


accomplishment worth striving for. The 
following list of words, if practiced, will 
assist you: 


Pace, paces, base, basis, 


chase, chases, 
mass, masses, lens, lenses, loss, losses, lose, 
loses, race, races, recess, tace, laces, instance, 
instances, duties, case, cases, gas, gases, 
name, names, money, monies, tease, teases, 
toss, tosses, ruse, ruses, lanc e. lance s, lac e. 
lac es, space, spaces, de nic s, skies, lies, mine 2. 
science, sciences, ser it s, sells, alliance es, crease, 
creases, radios, adduces, films, solace, sor- 
rows, slips, phrases, consumes, develops, buys, 
bias, lips, flaps, scrapes, colossus, premises, 
defenses, advices, spices, appliances, distances, 
hinances, appearances, advances, allowances, 
re siden es, t he nce, consciences, entor« es, re- 
sources, conduces, produces, reduces, induces, 
sauces, expe riences, silences, auc tions, ac tions, 
visions, revolutions, cautions, missions, 
institutions, possessions, ex¢ eptions, descrip- 
tions, adoptions, exerts, deserts, 
hangers, fingers, ledgers, steers, offer, offers, 
preter, prefers, refer, refers, reference, reter- 
ences, heater, heaters, advisers, water, waters, 
starchers, encounters, pointers, 


winters, registers, ministers, shatters, utters 


yearns, 


quarters, 


platters, ashes, species, carries, tables, tresses, 
views, facings, tracings, thesis, synthesis, 
crisis, analysis, sto ks, recesses, processes, 
contesses, lteasts, blasts, repasts, contrasts, 
forests, arrests, detests, contests, conquests, 
protests, harvests, druggists, fists, lists, tests, 
naturalists, fatalists, royalists, 
novelists, chemists, theorists, insists, persists, 


moralists, 


thrusts, adjusts, loftiest, draftiest, weightiest, 
mightiest, sturdiest, craziest, laziest, busiest. 
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Some Theory Questions 
Answered 


Question 


The outline for Edmonion, given in Speed 
Studies, page 271, seems contrary to the rule 
in Paragraph 95 of the Manual. Why should 
not the d be omitted? 


Answer 


As there is no context to proper names, 
it is generally advisable to write them fully. 
In the case of states and well-known cities, 
abbreviation is possible, as Mass for Massa- 
chusetts, Neb for Nebraska, Nev for Nevada, 
Mont for Montana, Phila for Philadelphia, 
Wash for Washington, Buf for Buffalo, etc. 
As you are a Canadian, you could safely 
omit the d in Edmonton, and thus obtain 
a very facile outline for the name of that 
important city in the great Canadian north- 
west. 

Question 

When do you write the blend for tive, and 
when just v? 

Answer 

We write the blend when the syllable is 
tive; when it is ive, we write v. If the form for 
the root word includes the ¢ as in suggest, 
the letter v is added to form the derivative. 


Other examples are: effective, attractive, con- 


structive, detective, connective. 
Question 
In writing the word gained, why do we not 
follow the rule for placing the circle on the 
back of the first curve? 
Answer 
That rule applies only between reverse 
circles joining without an angle. Where there 
is an angle, the circle is always placed on the 
outside of the angle; therefore as g and nd 
join with an angle, the circle between them is 
placed on the outside of the angle. 


Question 


Is it not really an error when decla, shi 
ification, ulate, etc., are not joined when the 
should be, according to the Manual? 


p, 
y 


Answer 
It is necessary to show the derivation of 
decla. The present edition of the Manual 
brings the joined form so close to the original 
form that the student does not get in the habit 
of using the disjoined sign before learning that 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Graded Letters—I (Lessons XVII—XX) 
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Graded Letters—Il (Lessons \VII—XX) 
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At the same time the deriva- 
tion of the form is made clear to him. 

In the case of ship, the suffix form cannot 
It is disjoined in such 


it can be joined. 


be joined in all words. 

words as warship, worship (after a vowel), 
and in words like apprenticeship (after the 
omission’ of some letters of the word). 

It is not possible to join iication or ulate 
in all the words with these terminations. 
They are joined where it is possible to secure 
distinctive forms. 

Question 

Please explain the character representing 
the word this. Some say it is double th and 
others say it is th-s. 

Answer 

It is simply th and s joined, both forms being 
written in accordance with the rule in Para- 
graph 33. It is the same form as these with the 
vowel omitted—thus forming a clear distinc- 
tion between the words. 

Question 

Is it permissible to add a suffix to a word- 

sign, and if so could innings be written by 


2 


adding the suffix to the wordsign for in: 
Answer 

It is permissible to add a suffix to a word- 
sign to form a derivative of it. Examples of 
this: callings, findings, remarkable, truthful, 
movement. 

In writing the word inn, you would natur- 
ally insert the initial vowel to distinguish it 
from the wordsign for in, and to form innings 
you would merely add the suffix sign. 

Question 

Will you kindly explain why the vowel a 
is used in the shorthand form for package 
and not in baggage? 

Answer 

As both words are used a great deal in trans, 
portation it has been found desirable to dis- 
tinguish them very clearly. Therefore, we 
insert a in package and omit it in baggage. 


list of the 1920 summer 
schools offering courses for || 
shorthand teachers will appear 
in the June number. Schools 
expecting to offer such courses 
are requested to send their names 
at once to the Gregg Writer. 
Your name will not be included 
if you do not respond. 
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Shorthand Correspondents 


DDITIONAL entries to the list of 
A those who wish to correspond in short- 
hand are given here: 

Madelene M. Bomberg, 817 North Third 
St., Sterling, Colo 

Stanley Hanover, Weaverville, Calif. 

Audrey Koll, Weaverville, Calif. 

H. H. Hoffman, 3788 Hillside Ave 
cinnati, Ohio 

Mildred M. Douglass, Eagle Creek, Oregon 

Alice Caton, Weaverville, Calif. 

Ruth M. Edwards, 516 Busseron St., Vin- 
cennes, Ind 

Frances Heath, 121 E. 
mazoo, Mich. 

Josie De Boer, 1322 N. 
mazoo, Mich. 

Zella Porter, 929 Bryant St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ‘ 

Dena Vander Weele, R. F. D. No. 12, Box 
25, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Ihrene Sherman, 409 E. Walnut St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Rosene Wiedmayer, 1602 Lake St., 
mazoo, Mich. 

Stasia Wheaton, 1305 Charles Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Lottie Tubbs, 824 Burroak St., Kalamazoo, 
Mik h. 

Ruth Gemrich, 1011 Egleston Ave 
mazoo, Mich. 

Julia Pitts, 1007 Newton Court, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Mae Thayer, 1515 Egleston Ave., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Edith Woodward, 1822 S. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Williamine Hoekstra, 166 Carr St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Grayce O'Dell, 126 E. 
mazoo, Mich. 

W. J. Pople, 338 24th Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Katherine Mitchell, 27 Dummer St., Bath, 
Me. 

Anna E. Dilks, Black Rock Terrace, Yard- 
ley, Bucks County, Pa. 

J. A. Porter, Queen Hotel, St. John, N. B., 
Canada 

Orval Deardorff, 723 Eighth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. A. Lopez Aponte, P. O. Box 1181, 
San Juan, P. R. 

Ellen Murray, New Salem, Pa. 

Ruby Hamilton, New Salem, Pa. 

Rose L. Kaplan, 374 Quincy St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 


» Cin- 


Ransom St., Kala- 


Park St., Kala- 


Kala- 


, Kala- 


Burdick St., 


North St., Kala- 


R. C. Axley, Gulf State Steel Company, 
Alabama City, Ala. 

Selma Seifert, 509 Union St., Valparaiso, 
Ind. 
O. I. Colker, 407 York St., Newport, Ky. 
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At Convention of Business Educators’ Association 


HE eighteenth annual convention of 
ji the Connecticut Business Educators’ 

Association was held on Saturday, 
February 28, at the Meriden High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut, and the reputation 
established in previous years for excellent 
records in the shorthand and typewriting 


As a result she was awarded both 


tation. 
the gold and silver medals. 

An exception was made in awarding two 
medals to the same contestant, the silver 
medal being given by spec jal vote, since no 
one else qualified. This is a record on which 
both Miss Spence and the school she repre- 





Ruth Spence 
Winner, Gold and Silver Medals, 
Connecticut Shorthand Championship 


contests was upheld this year. The short- 
hand contest was under the direction of Dr. 
Edward H. Eldridge, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, and tests were given at the rate of 80, 
100, and 120 words a minute. 

Miss Ruth Spence, who is still a student 
at the Merchants’ and Bankers’ Business 
School, Hartford, Connecticut, made the 
highest record in both the 100-word and 
the 120-word test; in fact, she was the only 
contestant who succeeded in transcribing the 
120-word take, and also presented the most 
accurate transcription on the 100-word dic- 





Marie Scully 
Winner, Novice Typwriting 
Championship of Connecticut 


sented are to be heartily congratulated. - Ac- 
cording to Mr. F. H. Jarvis, proprietor of the 
Merchants’ and Bankers’ School, Miss Spence 
began her study of shorthand and typewriting 
in September, 1918, and throughout her 
course has been a student in the night school 
only. Her achievements in this length of 
time have been noteworthy. 

The bronze medal was awarded to Miss 
Frances Kane, who won second place in the 
80-word dictation. Miss Kane is a student 
at the Waterbury Business College, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, as are also the winners of 
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third and fourth places, Miss Ruth H. Ken- 
nedy and Miss Edith Newton, a list of honors 
that is evidence of the excellent training these 
young ladies have received under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. C. Post. 

Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New York City, had 
charge of the typewriting contest, the con- 
testants being divided into three classes— 
those for the Amateur State Championship, 
those for the School Championship, and those 
for the Novice Championship. 

The name of Miss Marie Scully, winner of 
the Novice Typewriting Contest, is another 
to be added to the already long list of cham- 
pion typists that have been developed under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis of the 





MAY 


Merchants’ and Bankers’ School. Miss Scully 
is the third consecutive student from this 
school to win the association cup, which was 
first contested forin 1917. She is still attend- 
ing school, having begun her course in Sep- 
tember, and expects to be graduated in June. 
Her record of 47 words a minute is a fine one 
She has made remarkable progress during her 
time in school. 

The association is again to be congratulated 
on the results of the contests, which have 
been a prominent feature of the conventions 
and which without doubt have aroused in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm among stu- 
dents of shorthand and typewriting through- 
out the state. The records follow. 


Results of Shorthand Contests 
Dictated at 80 Words a Minute 


PER 
NAME SCHOOL Gross Errors NET CENT 
Ruth Spence, Merchants’ & Bankers’ Business 
School, Hartford, Conn. 2 398 90.5 
Frances Kane, Waterbury Business College, 
Waterbury, Conn. 400 12 388 97 
Rath H. Kennedy, Waterbury Business College, 
Waterbury, Conn. 490 22 378 94.5 
Edith Newton, Waterbury Business College, 
Waterbury, Conn. 400 29 371 92.8 
Cecelia A. Manfreda, Lyman Hall High School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 400 33 367 91.8 
Elsie Marchand, Meriden High School, 
Meriden, Conn. 400 37 363 90.8 
Dictated at 100 Words a Minute 
Ruth Spence, Merchants’ & Bankers’ Business School, 
Hartford, Conn. 500 6 494 98.8 
Dictated at 120 Words a Minute 
Ruth Spence, Merchants’ & Bankers’ Business School, 
Hartford, Conn. 600 53 547 91.2 
Results of Typewriting Contests 
Amateur State Championship 
NET Worps PER 
MACHINE NAME Gross Errors PEN. Worps MINUTE 
Und. Ray E. Newgeon 1572 25 250 1322 88 
Und. Emma Seibold 1574 32 320 1254 84 
Rem. Conrad A. Langner 1202 9 90 1112 74 
Und. Leon A. Wilkins 1130 22 220 910 61 
Royal Eileen T. Houlihan 990 63 630 360 24 
School Championship 
Two-Year Class 
Und. James Cullen 1250 28 280 970 65 
Und. Josephine Scholott 1077 18 180 897 60 
Und. Viola Seibold 1024 22 220 804 54 
Royal Ruth Kennedy 1007 24 240 767 51 
Royal Elsa Meister 874 22 220 654 44 
Und. Ethel Platt 978 58 580 398 27 
Und. Nicholas Rinalid 1028 68 680 348 23 
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Novice Championship 
One-Year Clase 
NET Worps Per 
MACHINE NAME Gross Errors . Worps MINUTE 
Und. Marie Scully 922 702 47 
Und. Esther Fredlund 861 661 44 
Und Rachel Gilstein 875 615 41 
Und Gladys Phelps 1005 585 39 
Und. Anna Korn 863 3: 533 36 
Und. Katherine Fitzgerald 844 : 454 30 
Royal Martha Eriksen 1020 410 27 
Und Elsie Bens 751 3: 401 27 
Und Alma Good 902 53 372 25 
Rem Irene J]. Simons 689 349 23 
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Mr. Goslington on Excess Talk 
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An Epitaph 


RIENDS have asked me 
epitaph on the Careless Employee. 

The Careless Employee is always 

with us, hence this epitaph must be written 

while the subject still lives, still walks in free- 


to write an 


dom—while the don’t-give-a-darn member 
ofthe organization is alive and yet is as dead 
as yesterday—as dead as the leaves on a 


painted canvas. 


The Careless Employee has danced down 
the ages with his blindfolded eyes—has come 
up through centuries, and is to-day a well 
developed pre duct. 

Goods marked incorrectly, telephone calls 
bookkeepers making 


mistakes, and elevator boys being careless! 


answered impolitely, 


In industry there are 26,000 limbs lost 
every year, and this is six times the number 
American soldiers 

Someb« dy is cerT- 


of amputations among 
during one year of the war. 
tainly careless! 


I would rather live in a henhouse and be 
compelled to claw and paw for a position on 
the roosting pole at night than have a careless 
employee in my organization and be com- 
pelled to continue his or her employment. 


Mr. Manager, have you given thought to 
the idea of educating and encouraging em- 
ployees to be more mindful, more thought- 


ful, less careless? 


As managers we all know that we cannot 
knock, kick, or cuff coéperators into line. But 
we can show them the way, and then, if they 
refuse to go the way, we can read them out 
of the way with this thought: 
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Carelessness is either disinterest of the heart 
or disqualificati n of the head. 

Take your choice 

And now for the epitaph to pin on the wall: 

The human that is careless is as impossible 
as mending a broken bell; as impractical as 
to attempt to satisfy a hungry lion with a 
club sandwich; as impotent as the dead past; 
and as inefficient as a safety razor at a negro 
ball. 

—Van Amburgh, 


Ne ws. 


in Price's Carpet and Rug 


’ 


Sholes Fund 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously reported = $64.00 
Viola Jones, Pasadena, Calif. 1.00 
Emma E. Vogel, Topeka, Kans 1.00 
Louise Cook, Madison, S. Dak 1.00 
Florence M. Albertsen, Gregg Publish- 

ing Company, Chicago, III 1.00 
Gretchen # Heupe l, | aPorte, Ind 1.00 


DIME CLUB 
St. Nicholas School, commercial class, 

Aurora, Ill. (through Sister M. Re- 

migia, O. S. A. 2.00 
Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. commercial 

students, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(through R. R. Reed, Prin. 1.00 

Address the clubs as well as individual 
contributions to 

Joun R. GREGG, 
GREGG WRITER SHOLES MONUMENT FUND, 
77 MApDIson AVENUE 
NEw York, Clty. 

They didn’t have steam derricks to build 
the Egyptian pyramids, nor the hundreds of 
thousands of workers in the present-day 
army of typists. Shall our monument be 
less representative than theirs? Come on, 
everybody, lend a hand! 
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Che O. G. A. 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Department 








This Department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 


How to Become a Member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 


ISN 
EMBLEM 


OF THE 
ORDER 














be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may some candidates for the Certifi- 
cate of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit 








The Beginning of 


ET me place before you O. G. A. mem- 

bers and would-be members a fine 

specimen of notes and you exclaim 
with pleasure and appreciation. Unless you 
are one of the relatively few highly skilled 
writers who are capable of producing notes 
that approach closely the standard set by 
the Gregg Writer plates, you are likely to 
associate with your appreciation of artistic 
work ideas of unusual and special gifts that 
enable someone to do what you have wanted 
to do but despaired of accomplishing. And 
mostly 
things when we 


your ideas would be wrong—as 
seems to be the way of 
speculate and assume conclusions without 
analysis and thoughtful study. 

I said you would be likely to think that 
the superior writer was a fortunately gifted 
person—unless you happened to be one of 
I made that 


they 


these “gifted’”’ people yourself. 
reservation because they know why 
write well, and they know their skill is not 
the result of any accident, nor any good 
luck, nor any special knack, but that it is 
simply the product of a tremendous amount 
of persistent and intelligent effort backing 
up an earnest ambition to excel. I happen 
to know personally most of the exce ptionally 
artistic writers of our system, and to know 





Shorthand Wisdom 


the shorthand history of the few others 
with whom I have never had an opportunity 
to be directly associated. It ought to encour 
age some thousands of you who are just 
getting started on your shorthand careers 
and who aspire to become real artists, to 
know that there wasn’t a “gifted’’ person 
in the lot, so far as acquiring skill as a writer 
in any other way than by hard work, is con- 
cerned. And perhaps the ones that deserve 
to rank as the very best 
beginnings many laps behind 


developed their 
ability from 
where thousands of you have started. 


DISTINGUISHED WITHOUT A 
DIFFERENCE 


They did what only a few of you will do, 
though they weren't any different from you 
they started—they: weren't different 
in the way you are likely to think them 
different. There was a difference between 
these writers who grew and thousands of 
their associates who didn’t, in that they had 
a real ambition and others only an imitation. 


when 


You might find it profitable to stop your 
practice long enough to ask yourself, and 
give an honest answer to the question, “How 
much do Ifwant to become a good writer?” 
Can you remember when little brother who 
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wasn’t yet permitted to have candy howled 
with rage because he wanted your pretty 
red lollipop? Of course he was short on 
judgment then, but he gave a good example 
to some of us in wanting something hard 
enough to make a dreadful fuss about it. 
There will be a good chance of your becoming 
a sure-enough shorthand artist when you 
develop an ambition that comes somewhere 
near equalling his. If you are a girl, this 
ambition and your efforts to realize it will 
sometimes lead you to tears—your grown-up 
way of duplicating the baby’s howls; and 
you boys will probably tear up a few practice 
sheets and throw away a pencil or two, 
vowing to drop it altogether, before you go 
back at the job and find that you have 
overcome the fault on which you stumbled 
and are on the high road to a successful finish. 

These things are sure: if you think that 
to be excellent you must be born “gifted;” 
or if you expect to have excellence thrust 
upon you; or if you care to be excellent only 
to the point of casual preference without any 
positive resoive to pay the price, you will 
remain “average’—or under. It has been 
said that no lawyer ever came to fame with 
a straight back, but that his success was 
achieved because of a willingness to ‘“‘toil 
terribly.”” Yours is a comparatively easy 
task, but it cannot be accomplished without 
serious and painstaking effort. And the 
realization of this is the beginning of short- 
hand wisdom. 


HOPEFUL DISSATISFACTION 


Many of the letters that come to me 
with specimens for examination read some- 
thing like this: “I am not satisfied with this 
work, but I have written the article again 
and again, and I don’t seem to be able to 
do it better to-day."" Two impressions are 
to be drawn from such letters. One is of 
a reservation in the mind of the writer to 
the effect that he is working under some 
adverse condition and unable to do himself 
justice. This idea is usually developed 
without proper foundation. Your style of 
writing is not susceptible of sudden change. 
The specimen you prepare to-day will be 
remarkably like the specimen you write 
next week or that you wrote a week ago. 
This is especially true if you have been 
writing shorthand a year or so and have 
really established a style. The characters, 
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good and bad, in your writing will appear 
in all the work you do. If you have per- 
mitted yourself to develop careless habits 
and an imperfect style, you need not expect 
to eradicate them in a single specimen pre- 
pared for criticism. Faults of style reach 
back to fundamentals, and if you write at 
all they will appear in your work. 

The other impression that comes from 
these letters is a hopeful one—“I am not 
satisfied with these notes.” Here, again, we 
have the beginning of wisdom. Becoming 
dissatisfied with your notes is likely to be 
the first step in your progress toward real 
shorthand art. There are just two steps 
left for you to take. Make a careful, com- 
parative analysis of your work to find the 
flaws in it; then practice persistently and 
thoughtfully to eliminate these faults. 

I want to make it clear to you that the 
evolution of your shorthand style toward 
perfection is a process of eliminating faults. 
There seems to be, on the part of many, a 
reluctance in accepting, or slowness in com- 
prehending this principle. The conclusions 
it involves are very clear: if faults are to be 
eliminated it must be assumed that they 
exist, which means that we must guard 
against developing a satisfaction with, or 
a tolerance of imperfect work. A teacher 
does her pupils great injury if she gives 
encouragement to the idea that imperfect 
shorthand is satisfactory. “If it is worth 
doing it is worth doing well’’—for moral 
and psychological reasons so generally known 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge on them 
here. But the shorthand teacher has added 
to these reasons for encouraging the pro 
duction of the best possible work, the tremen- 
dous practical advantage of superior notes 
over those of inferior quality. 

Frequently I have heard misguided persons 
with an imperfectly developed sense of values 
proclaim the rapid rise of some individual 
who started out as a stenographer—and a 
very poor one. Mostly nonsense! The least 
bit of intelligence should be sufficient to 
persuade anyone that an incompetent ste- 
nographer does not advance because of his 
incompetence. If progress is made as is 
claimed, the fact can only be taken as evi- 
dence that the poorly done stenographic 
work was but incidental to other more 
important duties, which by reason of special 
fitness or extraordinary capability were 


































































better handled. Against the proposition 
that now and then someone succeeds where 
logically he should fail is the great array of 
unquestionable evidence showing that the 
incompetent stenographer starts and remains 
a failure and the competent person is advanced 
because of his competence. The occasional 
fortunate outcome of the badly managed 
start is no argument against proper prepara- 
tion. 


SHORTHAND THE FOUNDATION 


The foundation of a stenographer’s equip- 
ment is the shorthand he writes. It is not 
the whole equipment by any means; it is 
not even the larger part of the equipment; 
but it is a fundamentally important part, 
ang there is po promise, nor even safety, in 
clumsy, ill-formed, inartistic notes. 

That is why we have the O. G. A.; that is 
why month after month we try to encourage 
you and help you improve your writing; 
that is why thousands of teachers all over 
the country count O. G. A. membership a 
desirable and well-nigh essential accomplish- 
ment for their pupils. As this is written, 
thousands of papers submitted in connection 
with the annual contest are awaiting examina- 
tion. The thoughts put into this article are 
suggested by the amazing difference in the 
work submitted by different teachers and 
different individuals, all presumably holding 
the same ideals and working to the same 
standard—but so far apart in results. Accom- 
plishment starts with ideals. As an individual 
you are responsible for your own. As a 
teacher you are responsible for the short- 
hand ideals of many students. The world 
to-day needs competence. Our business is 
being or training competent shorthand 
writers. Let’s make it a real business and 
our accomplishments real accomplishments! 

oO 
Club Prizes 
Silver Pin 
Rose Klapper, Central High School, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Gertrude Sweeney, Lowell 
Lowell, Mass. 


Josephine McDonald, St. Ann’s High School, 
LeSueur, Minn. 


High School, 


Bronze Pin 
Jose | fam Arecibo High School, Arecibo, 
P. R. 
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Mildred. Egeberg, Stoughton High School, 
Stoughton, Wis. 

Mary Thoren, Orange High School, Orange, 
Mass. 

Margaret Cawley, St. Mary's School, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Minnie E. Honer, Tuckerton High School, 
Tuckerton, N. J. 

Roland M. Wolf, Savanna Township High 
School, Savanna, IIl. 

Ida Joerg, Porterville High School, Porter- 
ville, Calif. 

Adolph B. Tomberg, Ishpeming High School, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

Lydia Nemetz, Kenosha, Wis. 

Blanche Ward, High School, Rochester, Minn. 

L. H. Osborne, Springfield Business College, 
Springfield, Mo. 

Helen Cotter, Windham High School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 


Honorable Mention 

Lottie Miller, Bridgeport High School, Bel- 
laire, Ohio. 

Olga Anderson, McMillan Township High 
School, Newberry, Mich. 

Catherine Anderson, High School, Rochester, 
Minn. 

Marion Nichols, Fulton High School, Fulton, 
£ 

Emma Sand, Kenosha, Wis. 

Estella M. Deeker, Windham High School, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Lois Thompson, Heald’s Business College, 
San Jose, Calif. 

Theresa Trombetta, Niagara Business Insti- 
tute, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Anna Strobel, St. Ann’s High School, Le- 
Sueur, Minn. 

Theresa Doktor, St. 
Le Sueur, Minn. 

Alfredo Aponte, St. Mary College, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Ann's High School, 


100% Clubs 
Cordelia E. Loomer, Kenosha, Wis. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s School, 
Gainesville, Tex. 


oO 
FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL BAG 


Until about three months ago I had never 
given shorthand a thought, rather had 
always held the view that most anyone could 
be a stenographer, and that with very little 
work or practice, and that it amounted to 
very little anyway But I have changed 
my mind greatly, and believe that they 
must have at least one prerequisite at least 
—that of persistence. About three months 


ago a young lady friend, student of a business 
college, came to board with me, and out of 
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curiosity I began looking over her manual 
of shorthand with the result that I became 
perfectly fascinated with the study. So I 
ordered one for my use and since that time 
have studied every spare minute. 

When I had gone through the. manual 
twice, somehow I wasn’t satisfied, there 
was not enough reading matter in it, so I 
then ordered Gregg Speed Practice, a reader, 
and the magazine. Let me say right here 
that the magazine is simply superb, and I 
can hardly wait for each issue. 

Naturally, I became interested in the 
O. G. A. test, and this month I want to send 
in my shorthand plate of the test. I am not 
expecting to be praised on it or anything 
of that kind, but I wish it corrected, for I 
have never had one bit of instruction, so 
have a desire to see what one can accom- 
plish unaided. I am sure I will never be a 
rapid stenographer, but have hope of be- 
coming accurate. I may never need this 
work—in fact, I am almost sure I never 
will—but there is a satisfaction in knowing 
that you know some one thing, and know 


that one thing well. That is my aim.—WMrs. 
C. E. Patton, Brownwood, Texas. 
= > > 


Every pupil has been an _ enthusiastic 
worker, and their writing has improved almost 
a full 100% in style, legibility, and neat- 
ness.—Florence Miller, Frankfort High School, 
Frankfort, Mich. 


© 
Material for the 
O.G. A. Test 
(Good until June 25, 1920) 


The secret of success is not a secret. Nor 
is it something new. Nor is it something 
hard to secure. To become more successful, 
become more efficient. Do the little things 
better. So work that you will require less 
supervision. The least supervision is needed 
by the person who makes the fewest mistakes. 

Do what you can and do what you should 
do for the institution for which you are work- 
ing, and do it in the right way, and the size 
of your income will take care of itself. Let 
your aim ever be to better the work you are 
doing. But remember always that you can- 
not better the work you are doing without 
bettering yourself. As an employee, strive 
to make yourself of greater .value to your 
employer. 

Think of yourself as being in a business for 
yourself. Regard yourself as a maker and 
seller of service, and ever bend your thought 
and your energies toward the improvement of 
your product. The wise manufacturer never 
injures his machinery wilfully. Your body, 
your mind, your soul, serve as your plant. 
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Executive Capacity 
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—Offiice Appliances. 
oO° 
TAKE WARNING 
A steno from Butte, named Patrikus d’Guire, 
Had a mighty right arm that no labor could 
tire; 
He had written, he said, 
With a toss of his head, 
So fast that at one time his notebook caught 
fire. 
So the jury they tried him to find if "twas so, 
And at just about 80 his cake turned to 
dough. 
A rope and a tree, 
And short shrift had he, 
And that’s all the story, so far as I know. 
By James N. Kimball. 
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A Shorthand “Speed Secret” 


LMOST every teacher has a “hobby” 

in teaching shorthand. 

evidence of the diversity of hobbies 
among teachers is to be found in our ‘“Teachers’ 
Forum."’ That is one of the fascinations of 
shorthand and of shorthand teaching—it 
affords scope for endless variety of treatment. 
[here are always fresh beauties in it to be 
discovered, and there are always new ways of 
presenting it interestingly to students. Per- 
haps that is why the real teacher of shoft- 
Lh 


1and—the one who loves it—never grows old! 


An enthusiastic and talented teacher, 
Mr. H. W. English, of the Altoona High 
School, Altoona, Pa., has several shorthand 
teaching hobbies. One of them is “‘wordsign 
drills,’’ and in the past year he has sent us a 
great many interesting letters on the subject 
a companied by detailed reports of the inves- 
tigations and experiments he has made. One 
of them is given in this number, and we hope 
to give others later. 

Writing us on June 7, 1919, Mr. English 
said: 

I feel sure that the inclosed will be of inter- 
est to you. It is part of a speech by a senator, 
which I clipped from a local newspaper, 
with an analysis of the number of wordsigns 
contained in it. In a studied attempt to 
frame sentences made up largely of word- 
signs, one would hardly do better than has the 
Senator. See the array of wordsigns intro- 
ducing the last paragraph. 

My ‘“‘findings’’ bear out what I have seen 
stated in the Gregg Writer that about fifty 
per cent of all of the office dictation is com- 
posed of wordsigns. Hence the importance, 
as you have repeatedly pointed out, of inten- 
sive drill on wordsigns. 


The speech is given in the plates on pages 
420-422, and the key appears on page 430. 
Mr. English gives the following data: 


Total number of words 03? 
Total number of wordsigns 527 
Percentage of wordsigns 56 


As he also furnished the analysis of the 
paragraphs in the report of the speech, we 


Plenty of 


have numbered the paragraphs in the key 
for ready reference. The figures on each 
paragraph given by Mr. English are: 
DIFFER- 
No. OF| ENT | CT 
lotat | Worp- | Worp- |Worp- 


PARAGRAPH| WORDS | SIGNS | SIGNS |SIGNS 
First 7 4 sS 17 49 
Second 121 72 38 SO 
Third 85 51 28 60 
Fourth 194 100 | 53 51 
Fifth 151 gq | 22 57 
Sixth 168 | 90 17 53 
Seventh 142 | 93 10 63 


Perhaps it may be thought that an extem- 
poraneous political speech may not be a fair 
method of determining the frequency value of 
wordsigns. 

To show that in the matter of wordsigns 
the difference between the political speech 
and a very carefully prepared paper by an 
authority on English is very slight, Mr 
English sent usa copy of the report of an ad- 
dress on ““The New Democracy in the Teach- 
ing of English,”’ which was read by Professor 
Walter Barnes, head of the Department of 
English in the State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., before the English section of the 
Educational Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on March 16, 1918. Dr. W. M. David- 
son, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
afterwards had the address printed in pam- 
phlet form for distribution among the high 
school teachers of English in the Pittsburgh 
schools—a very high tribute to the excellence 
of the paper. 

The paper is ascholarly one. It is not at all 
what is called “easy matter,’’ and yet out of 
the 6,111 words contained in it no less than 
3,226 are expressed by wordsigns—fifty-two 
per cent! 

Here again we have demonstrated the im- 
portance of thorough drill on the forms for 
common words. We say common words in- 
stead of wordsigns because, as Mr. Gurtler 
pointed out in his department some time ago, 
+} 


while most of the common words are included 
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in the list of wordsigns there are a great many 
common words which are written in full with 
no more effort than wordsigns. 

The word to, for instance, which is the fourth 
most frequently occurring word in the lan- 
guage, is expressed by one motion of the pen, 
and foo and two are also of frequent occur- 
rence. On, as, my, we, dear, me, so, if, they, 
had, has, she, or, her are all among the fifty 
most frequent words. Other frequent words 
are: him, no, up, say, who, may, do, day, 
here, said, only, tell, know, year, sent, us, hope, 
man, old, to-day, way, seem, home, many, own, 
yel, see, say. 

If these words were added to those in the 
wordsign list, we feel confident that they 
would bring the percentage of occurrence 
in almost any kind of matter up to more than 
sixty per cent, and that on commercial dicta- 
tion the percentage would be in excess of six- 
ty-five per cent—probably in excess of seven- 
ty per cent. 

All of which impels us once more to empha- 
size the very great importance of intensive, 
enthusiastic practice on common word forms 
—both wordsigns and the common words not 
expressed by wordsigns. And when these 
words can be written with great facility 
(with accuracy—don't forget that part of it!) 
the common two- and three-word phrase 
forms should be practiced in the same way. 

There is no surer, quicker way to attain 
speed. It is the great “Speed Secret’’—if 


there is any. 
oOo 
Editorial Brevities 


Mrs. Raymond writes from our San Fran- 
cisco office: 

We had a call to-day from Sgt. Major 
Thomas B. Hesdorff, official reporter for 
Headquarters, S. O. S., attached to Col. 
Koch, Q. M. Corps. Mr. Hesdorff has been 
Overseas a year and a half. He tells me 
that he taught shorthand to an officers’ 
class while at Tours and at Paris. He traveled 
with his Colonel all over France and found 
writers of the system everywhere. 

So say they all! 


Mr. C. I. Brown has purchased from Mr. J. 
E. Joiner the Columbus Business College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and with his usual energy he is 
throwing himself into the work of building up 
that institution. “‘C. I.”” is a nephew of the 
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famous G. W. Brown, who founded the great- 
est chain of business schools in the country. 
For many years C. I. Brown was associated 
with his uncle as manager of various schools 
in the Brown chain, and he has therefore had 
much practical and successful experience in 
school work. Some of his dynamic talks at the 
G. S. A. conventions about his methods of 
teaching shorthand will be remembered by 
many teachers. “C. I.” is a live wire, and we 
do not need to wish him success. His past 
record makes that a certainty. 

> > > 


In an article about the great demand for 
competent stenographers, the New York 
Sun says: “‘It has been estimated that more 
than 150,000 stenographers are employed in 
the city, and, further, that the business schools 
of the greater city train between seven and ten 
thousand stenographers each year. This 
gives some idea of what a tremendous hive of 
business New York is, and if the increase of 
ten thousand stenographers a year is not able 
to keep pace with the expanding business of 
the city there can be little reason for a hesi- 
tant, panicky feeling.” 


New York University has announced three 
thirty-hour courses for teachers in the summer 
school, beginning July 6 and ending August 
14; namely, Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand, Elementary Gregg Shorthand, and 
Advanced Gregg Shorthand. The courses will 
be given by Mr. Mark I. Markett of the High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 

Similar courses will be given at Hunter 
College of the City of New York, under the 
direction of Mr. Frederick R. Beygrau, of 
the Evander Childs High School, New York 
City 

> . > 

An article in the San Francisco Examiner 
about the University of California contains 
some striking figures about the growth of 
that great institution. The article says: 

The University of California is the largest 
university in the United States, with 1,481 
more students than Columbia University, 
which was hitherto regarded as the foremost 
inthe country. The total number of students 
in the University of California is 9,685, while 
the figures for Columbia have been placed 
at 8,204. 

The figures represent resident students in 
degree giving departments during the normal 
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sessions and exclusive of the summer session. 
The net registration at the University of Cali- 
fornia would boost the difference in attendance 
beyond Columbia almost 5,000. 


At the University of California the Depart- 
ment of Commerce leads; in Columbia, Law 
leads. with Pharmacy second. The University 
of California has 796 students in Commerce, 
Columbia, 238. 


> * > 


The University of Iowa, and Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Indiana, have re- 
ported Gregg courses for their summer school 
programs. 

The usual summer courses will be available 
at Simmons College and Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity. Detailed information regarding a 
number of special normal sessions will be 
found in the school announcements on pages 
vi, xi and xiii. 

** 

If you want your Gregg Writer sent to 
your summer address, or copies addressed in- 
dividually during the vacation that are now 
sent in school clubs, be sure to notify us 
early. Mailing lists are made up the twen- 
tieth of the month preceeding issue—in other 
words, we must hear from you before June 20 
to change your address for July and August 
numbers—before May 20 if the change is to 
be made with the June issue. 


The Executive Committee of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation, consisting 
of J. S. Dickey, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
James C. Reed, Pittsburgh, I. E. Chapman, 
Detroit, and Charles T. Smith, of Kansas City, 
together with the secretary, Otis L. Trenary, 
Kenosha, Wis., met at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, February 14, and went over the 
prospects for the coming Convention very 
carefully with the hotel management. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the members 
that conditions at the Statler are almost ideal 
for the purpose, and it was decided that the 
next Convention be held at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, December 28, 29, 30 and 31. 

A picture of the hotel, and an extract from 
President Dickey’s letter is given on page 416. 

Mr. F. L. Dyke, Mr. E. E. Merville. and 
Mr. J. L. Bowe, all of Cleveland, were ap- 
pointed by president Dickey as Arrangements 


Committee. 
> > > 


A list of 1920 summer schools offering 
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courses for shorthand teachers will appear in 
the June number. Schools expecting to offer 
such courses are requested to send their 
names at once to the Gregg Writer. Reports 
must be in our hands before May 10, to be 
included in this list. 


At the convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association held in Phila- 
delphia April 1, 2 and 3, the following new 
officers were elected: 


Tae New OFFIcers 


Pres.: F. G. Nichols, Federal Board for 
Vocational Training, Washington, ; 

Vice-Pres.: Mrs. A. M. L. Cummins, Dover 
High School, Dover, N. J. 

Secy.: D. A. McMillin, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

Treas.: L. B. Matthias, Bridgeport High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD 

D. A. McMillin, Secretary, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 

Dr. E. M. Hull, Banks’ Business College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. G. Laird, Roxbury High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wm. A. Barber, 44 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Owing to the fact that the magazine is 
ready to go to press, a report of the con- 
vention cannot be included until next issue. 
The meeting was one of the largest ever 
held, and was a success in every sense of 
the word. More than four hundred members 
were registered, but the attendance ran up 
to six or seven hundred. The Gregg Round 
Table had an attendance of more than two 
hundred. The main speakers were Freeman 
P. Taylor (Chairman), John R. Gregg, James 
C. Reed. of Pittsburgh University, G. P. 
Eckels, of Philadelphia, Dr. John F. Forbes, 
of the Rochester Business Institute, and 
Harold H. Smith, of New York. 


oO° 
Obituary 


George H. Thornton 


E REGRET to learn of the death of 
W Mr. George H. Thornton, who was 
official court reporter in Buffalo for 

the past thirty-eight years. 
Mr. Thornton was deeply interested in 
shorthand as an art-science, and was the 
author of a textbook called “The Modern 
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Stenographer,”’ containing an exposition of a 
system founded on Pitmanic principles but 
free from shading. Two years ago, at the 
New York State Shorthand Association, Mr. 
Thornton read a very able paper on “Brief or 
Extended Outlines,”” which, like everything 
from his pen, was marked by a high degree of 
acumen. He was a very modest gentleman 
—and we use the word gentleman in its fullest 
and best sense—whose contributions to short- 
hand literature were deserving of much greater 
diffusion than was given them. 

Among his professional brethren he was 
very highly esteemed, and his departure will 
be mourned by a large number of people who 
have benefited 
friendly assistance. 


from his wise counsels and 


rh 
2 


Thomas H. H. Knight 

On April 3 Mr. Thomas H. H. Knight of 
Melrose Heights, Boston, Massachusetts, 
passed away. Mr. Knight was born in 1862, 
graduated from the English High School, 
Boston, in 1880, graduated from Doane 
Collége, Nebraska, and was appointed head 
of the Commercial Department of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston, on its organization 
twenty-one years ago, a position he held 
Mr. Knight 
very 


continuously until his death. 
was a modest’ gentleman, of 
great ability, who was known and beloved 
throughout New England by students and 
teachers on account of his untiring efforts 
on their behalf. 

We tender our heartfelt sympathy to his 


family. 
o 


Frank Rutherford 


It is with profound sorrow that we record 
the death of our dear friend, Frank Ruther- 


ford, proprietor of the Montclair Secre- 
-tarial School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Mr. Rutherford was the first teacher of 
our system in the United States and was 
closely associated with us in our early work, 
and remained a close friend until the end. 
He died at the Mountainside Hospital, Mont- 
clair, on March 31. As the magazine is going 
to press, we must reserve an adequate notice 
of his career for our next issue. This is just 
to convey the sad news to the many readers 
of this magazine who knew him and held 
him in affectionate regard. Our sympathy 
goes to his widow and to his children. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have 
awarded Teachers’ certificates 


the last announcement: 


been 


since 


Susan W. Saulsbury, Winchester, Va. 

Lillian Schultz, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Emily Mildred Scribner, Manchester, N. H. 

Mrs. R. D. Shouse, Newcastle, Wyo. 

Nerine A. Simpson, Springfield, Mass. 

Esther Solberg, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Sister M. Columba Storey, Flatonia, Tex. 

Sister Mary Theonilla, S.S. N. D., South St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hazel Frances Tibbetts, Dover, N. H. 

Mary V. Walker, Denver, Colo. 

Sister Mary Loyola Warden, Victoria, Tex. 

Amos Weeks, Portland, Oregon. 

Eleanor M. Wilson, Spokane, Wash. 

Katherine Berry, Dallas, Tex. 

Elizabeth E. Briggs, Osceola, Wis. 

Cora E. H. Buehler, Sterling, Nebr. 

Ruth Dulitz, DeKalb, Ill. 

Helen Gertrude Erb, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. Lucy D. Evans, Spokane, Wash. 

Mrs. Roseanna Fitch, Spokane, Wash. 

Grace A. Folts, University Place, Nebr. 

Myrtle E. Griswold, Sterling, Colo. 

Ruth Jane Heflin, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Fay Horton, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 

F. Grace Jones, Washington, D. C. 

J. Wells Keadle, Hinton, W. Va. 

Erna Mae Kepke, Dallas, Tex. 

Sister Mary LaSalette, Grass Valley, Calif. 

Lillian Perkins, Marshfield, Wis. 

Helen Reveal, Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. Alta R. Richards, Modesto, Calif. 

Nellie D. Riley, Coffeyville, Kans. 

E. A. Roberts, Monroe, Mich. 

Virginia L. Stone, Washington, D. C. 

Frances J. Van Stone, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Marjorie Baty, San Antonio, Tex. 

Effa Lovett, Columbus, Ohio 

Herbert Moore, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

Imogene Powell, San Antonio, Tex. 

Louise F. Roth, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Leah Sacks, San Antonio, Tex. 

Margaret Spahr, Charles City, Iowa. 

Ragna S. Thorsen, Norfolk, Nebr. 

Caroline E. Weber, San Antonio, Tex. 

Lois Armstrong, Spokane, Wash. 

Dorothy Bassett, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Leona Blake, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Myrtle B. Buck, Chicago, Ill. 

Minnie V. Caspers, Chicago, III. 

Ethel E. Chapman, Shenandoah, Iowa 

John M. Chapman, Shenandoah, lowa 

Miss Bert Davis, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sr. Mary de Sales, Jerseyville, Ill. 

Elizabeth Etter, Chicago, IIl. 

Stella Firestone, Springfield, Mo. 

Jewell A. Groeff, Chicago, Ill. 

Juanita Hillman, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Irene C. Hyland, Racine, Wis. 

Margaret J. George, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The Typist and Office Worker- 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Adelaide B. Hakes, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 











The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
RDER ¥| or by himself who is able to pass the 
Artistic Junior test. 
TYPISTS] = Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 

















must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior member- 
ship appears in this department each month. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each part of the test 
should be typed on a separate sheet. A test is good 
only until the 25th of the month following publica- 
tion. An examination fee of ten cents must accom- 
pany each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. A 
circular giving full particulars will be mailed upon 
request. 








Have Numerals Proved Your Nemesis? 


7 OU have been furnished with such 
"a quantity of material for letter prac- 
tice that we have no doubt by this 
time you are quite a clever technician so 
far as they are concerned. But how are you 
handling the numerals? Few indeed would 
dare lay claim to their complete mastery, 
yet to secure that mastery requires little 
save real familiarity. Familiarity, however, 
is the very element that is usually lacking. 
Experience with the numerals too frequently 
getting through the numeral 
exercises furnished in the text in a highly 
dubious and laborious manner (because they 
must be done), but once done they are aban- 
doned with a grimace, and ever after, when 
you do encounter them, they “get” you 
because you did not, away back in the begin- 
ning, get them. You realize that it is a handi- 
cap that constantly places you at a disad- 
Fortunately it is one that can 
easily be removed. Only a little time is 
required to memorize their position, and 
the fingers are quickly trained to make the 
reaches; the rest is a matter of application 
—constant application. 


consists of 


vantage. 


There number of obvious reasons 
why difficulty is experienced with the num- 
erals. Quite too often the operator makes 
no attempt to write them by touch, yet 
that is the only logical way. Again, because 
they seem “hard” and somewhat inaccessible, 
any attempt to operate them by touch is 


are a 


before they have been given 
half a chance. Do not think of them as some- 
thing apart and quite out of reach. Do you 
know how much the position of the hand 
has to do with their accessibility? With the 
hand held forward, well over the keyboard 
and the fingers decidedly and uniformly 
curved, the reach is shortened surprisingly 
and you find them within comparatively 
easy range. 

Another reason for their difficulty is that 
they occur so infrequently in the general 
run of typewritten work that their very 
disuse precludes facility in operating them. 
This infrequency, however, should be no 
excuse for not learning to handle them skill- 
fully, for you never know when they may 
crop up. Better be prepared! Preparation 
means practice, and that practice must be 
kept up constantly. You may work hard 
and become quite a wizard at numerals, only 
to find that if you neglect their practice for 
even a short time you will lose your skill 
and will quickly grow rusty on them. 


abandoned 


Then there is the nature of the numerals 
—the fact that each is a separate unit. In 
writing words, the familiarity of the word 
and the combinations in it which you have 
written thousands of times, enable you to 
go through it almost mechanically. Not so 
with the numerals—one figure in a group 
will not assist you in locating the next. 
Therefore to write a group of figures with 
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accuracy and continuity requires greater 
effort and skill than to write a word. 
THE FINGERING OF THE NUMERALS 


When first you set fingers to the type- 
writer keys, you perceive that the keys run 
downward in diagonal rows from left to 
right, and the fingers quickly become accus- 
tomed to travel in those oblique paths. It is 
only logical that the same method be applied 
to all four rows and that the fingers keep 
the same diagonal line of keys from top to 
bottom. Following this method, it will be 
seen that the fourth finger of the left hand has 
but three keys in its territory—no numeral 
being at the top of its row. The third fin- 
ger finds at the top of its row the numeral 
2; the second finger takes 3; the first 4 and 
5. The first finger of the right hand takes 
6 and 7; the second finger 8; the third 9 
and the fourth 0. Thus you have nothing 
new in the way of reaching, and nothing 
particularly difficult—just a short step up 
—one row. For the numeral / use the small 
Z, never the capital J. Do not shift small 
o for zero if your machine possesses a zero 
key. 

HOW TO LEARN THE FIGURE KEYS 


In learning the numerals there is no way 
quite so satisfactory or so sure as first to 
get a perfect mental conception of their 
location with relation to the “guide” or 
“home” keys. Learn to know that to 
locate 2 the third finger reaches up from s, 
that for 3 the second finger reaches up from 
d, that for 4 and 5 the first finger goes up 
from f, and so on with each other numeral. 
When locating 5 think of and use f as the 
starting point, not g; likewise associate j 
with 6. A knowledge of just two facts should 
stand out preéminently in connection with 
locating any numeral—the finger you use 
and the key from which you reach. Work 
on them until you know exactly which finger 
to use on any numeral, in any order, and 
from which key it starts. Avoid practicing 
and learning them in consecutive order only, 
for that knowledge quickly fails in practical 
application; rather think of various numerals 
like 7,4, 9, 6,2,0 and see if you can unhesi- 
tatingly strike the correct one every time. 
When you can do this, you will probably 
find that numerals are no longer your pet 
aversion, to be sighted in your work with 
trepidation. Happily, much of the work of 
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mastering them can be done away from the 
machine, thus utilizing idle moments. 


APPLY YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


When you know the correct fingering of 
the numerals, apply it always! When you 
write the day of the month and the year, 
do you actually use the fingering you know 
to be correct? You may practice numeral! 
exercises correctly and know the proper 
method, only to fall into any-finger, sight 
operation when they come up in your work. 
Watch yourself and apply the knowledge 
you have acquired at aii times. 

WHERE ACCURACY IS PARAMOUNT 

Transposed or misstruck letters, while 
the mark of the careless, inefficient operator, 
would probably not entirely obscure or 
change the meaning of a letter, but there is 
scarcely anything containing figures that 
goes out from an office that would not be 
affected by incorrect ones—and_ usually 
most seriously. A young woman whose 
duty it is to type the specifications for the 
cutting of steel bar to various dimensions, 
said recently regarding the exacting nature 
of the work: ‘‘Not only must my work be 
done with speed, but with absolute accuracy. 
The slightest error, if not detected, even 
the striking of one-fourth for one-half an 
inch, might render a vast amount of material 
practically worthless and entail a loss of 
thousands of dollars.” 


ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS 


To be able to say that your knowledge 
of the keyboard is bona fide requires that 
you know every character on it and that 
you be able to strike any character on the 
upper row or any one on the outer row at 
the right just as readily as you do the letter 
keys. The characters on the upper row 
can best be learned by memorizing their 
positions with relation to the numerals with 
which they are found. Be able to associate 
them and call them by name thus: Closing 
parenthesis () ) with zero; quotation mark or 
sign indicating “inches” (") with two; begin- 
ning parenthesis (() with mine; number or 
pound sign (#) with three; apostrophe or 
sign for ‘‘feet’’ (') with eight; dollar sign ($) 
with four; and (&) with seven; per cent (%) 
with five, and underscore (_) with six. 

The characters on the outer row at the 
right should always be struck with the 
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fourth finger. Why be constantly perplexed a little time and concentrated attention is 
over striking ¢, @, %, % or % when only required to be definitely sure about them? 


Drills 


s2s d3d f4f f5f j6j j7j k8k 191 ;0; 3% ; 
3 


- i ;¢ 3@ 
s2s d3d f4f f5f j6) j7j k8k 191 ;0; ;3% ;! 


3% 

3% 3¢;@ 
j7 a3 k8 ;0 s2 f4 19 f5 j6 d3 k8 ;0 s2 £4 19 f5 j6 
j7 d3 k8 ;0 s2 f4 i9 f5 j6 d3 k8 ;0 s2 f4 19 f5 j6 


\+> 


N\, N\, 


524 342 3524 690 786 1906 8710 2704 5683 3629 4830 
524 342 3524 690 786 1906 8710 2704 5683 3629 4830 


s"2 d3# f$4 f5% j_6 j7& k'8 19( ;)O0 ;-% 3} 
s"2 d3# f$4 f5% j_-6 j7& k'8 19( ;)O 3;—-% 3! 


Sentences for Numeral and Character Practice 


The net value of the estate, after inheritance 
imposts of $37,196.34, was $1,556,603.96. 


The NE% 5-126-37 sold for $3,500, $200 cash, 
and the balance in three equal annual payments, 
with interest at 6%. 


Did the item in question read: "% Gross 4%" #9 
Brass Screws @ $1.45 a dozen"? 


Brown & McIntyre’s order called for 500 copies 
of a 350-—page catalog, to be cut from 32x44 Ivory 
White Cameo Plate paper at 15%¢. 


We are inclosing policy #30968, $1000, Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, on your household goods at 
147 East Grant Street, on which the premium is 
$8.25. 


Decide to-day to purchase a set of "The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica," making monthly payments (as 
low as $3.00), and profit by the use of the books 
while paying for then. 


oO 
Add “Tone” to Your Typewriting 


BILITY to make typewritten work examples of typing art. A few matter-of- 
distinctive by its artistic arrange- fact points that must never be overlooked 
ment and good taste may be acquired in the effort to produce quality work are: 


by pains, attention, and observation of good fresh, clean paper, good ribbon, clean type, 
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uniform touch, no unsightly erasures, and 
proper proportion. 

While fancy and elaborate works of ‘“‘art’ 
are seldom pleasing or practical and rarely 
worth the effort fre- 
quently arises to exercise taste and ingenuity 


expended, occasion 
in manuscripts, literary work, cover pages, 
theses, advertisements, etc. To make work 
of this kind attractive, seek simplicity of 
design and arrangement; avoid a heavy or 
crowded effect, and look carefully to pro- 
portion and centering. When you attempt 
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a decorative design or border, let it be some- 
thing simple, effective, and easily executed. 
Effort has been made to incorporate these 
features in the illustrations here presented. 

Students who are working on the type- 
writing text will find opportunity for artistic 
expression in designing cover pages for their 
budget work. It will greatly enhance the 
value and appearance of your 
bind and cover them. Then, too, the practice 
you will get with the character keys in making 
the designs will not come amiss. 


lessons to 


Viaterial for O. A. 'T. Tests 


(Good until June 25, 1920) 


Junior Test 

Make one perfect copy, carefully placed, 
of the following article: 

Lincoln’s Feat at the Washington Navy 
Yard. One afternoon during the summer 
of 1862, the President accompanied several 
gentlemen to the Washington Navy Yard 
to witness some experiments with a newly- 
invented gun. Subsequently the party went 
aboard of one of the steamers lying at the 
wharf. A discussion was going on as to the 
merits of the invention, in the midst of which 
Mr. Lincoln caught sight of some axes hang- 
ing up outside of the cabin. Leaving the 
group, he quietly went forward, and taking 
one down, returned with it, and said: 

“Gentlemen, you may talk about your 
‘Raphael repeaters’ and ‘eleven-inch Dahl- 
grens,’ but here is an institution which I 
guess I understand better than either of 
you.”’ With that he held the axe out at arm's 
length by the end of the handle, or “‘helve,”’ 
as the wood-cutters call it—a feat not another 
person in the party could perform, though 
all made the attempt. 

In such acts as this, showing that he neither 
forgot nor was ashamed of his humble origin, 
the good President exhibited his true no- 
bility of character. He was a perfect illus- 
tration of his favorite poet’s words: 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold, for a’ that!” 
Senior Test 
1. Make an accurate well-arranged copy 

of the following: 

Automobile manufacturers are preparing 
to put 2,675,000 cars, including 425,000 
commercial cars, on the market this year, 
and, allowing for 20% replacements, this 
would make the number inguse in 1920 
about 8,675,000. TheJaverage car consumes 
500 gallons, or 12.3 barrels, of gasoline a 
year. This would mean that during 1920 
at least 100,000,000 barrels of gasoline must 





be produced by refineries for domestic con- 


sumption. Add to this 10,000,000 barrels 
which will be needed for exports, tractors, 
and other use, and a total of 110,000,000 
barrels will be needed. This is an increase 
of 17,000,000 barrels over 1919. Exports 
were about 8,900,000 barrels last year, or 
about 9% of the total. 

Stocks of gasoline on hand September 


30, 1919, were 8,800,000 barrels, a gain of 
2,400,000 barrels over those as of December 
31, 1918. 


The number of motor cars registered in 


1900 was 10,000, compared with 6,146,000 
in 1918. In 1914 there were 1,700,000 cars 
and a gasoline production of 34,762,790 


barrels, compared with 7,500,000 cars in 
1919 and a gasoline production of 92,700,000 
barrels, gains of 341% and 166% respec- 
tively. 

Lubricating oil will be in proportionately 
increased demand. In 1919, 19,685,667 
barrels were manufactured and about 12,- 
369,414 barrels were consumed in the United 
States. In 1918 output was 20,000,000 barrles 
with a consumption of 19,748,331 barrels. 
Exports were proportionately higher, being 
about 6,677,000 barrels last year. 

The following table gives the amount of 
gasoline and lubricating oil (in barrels) man- 
ufactured from 1914 to 1919 (figures for 
lubricating oil for 1914 and 1915 unavailable) 
with number of motor cars registered: 


Gasoline Lubricating Motor 
Manu- Oil Manu- Cars Reg- 

Year factured factured istered 
1919 92,700,735 19,685,667 7,500,000 
Ra 85,000,000 20,000,000 6,146,000 
| ae 67,870,153 17,134,400 4.950,000 
1916 49,020,966 14,870,028 3,400,000 
1915..... 36,876,160 ......... 2,400,000 
1914......34,762,790 .. 1,700,000 
Activity of refining companies and pro- 


ducing companies in enlarging output in- 
dicates that they are preparing to take care 









































May Typewriting Speed Test 


F YOU were asked, ‘‘What is a successful salesman,’’ what would 
be your reply? You would probably find it difficult to express 
yourself clearly, for out of this or that part of the definition, 

certain thoughts would go to analyze your definition. Hence it is 
necessary, in order to intelligently deal with a subject of this character, 
to choose some particular phase for discussion. 

Constructive criticism makes a great deal of study of human 
nature necessary, and it is strange that man is inclined to overlook 
himself in hunting for examples of human nature in its various phases. 
It is necessary, of course, that a salesman should understand human 
nature in order to do even fair work, but he should realize that in him- 
self he has the solution of most of his problems, and likewise in him- 
self can be found the reason for his greatest failures. Why then measure 
the distance to the goal by that which is foreign to you? Why not 
take yourself and, as it were, step aside and watch yourself go by? 
Why not hunt about in that mind of yours for that which is undeniably 
strength? Why not search among your characteristics and habits 
for those which are detrimental to your welfare? Finding good or 
bad points, then recognize them as such, and, having done so honestly, 
you will find that you yourself are a combination of human talents 
and faults just like the man to whom you must sell. 

This is not idle fancy nor any play with words. If you are sure 
of yourself, it is because you know your depth and know your shallow 
places, and recognizing egotism, conceit, and over-confidence under 
their right names, then you will balance these, and in balancing them, 
will become a man capable of moving among men, and, because of 
your thoughtfulness, one who is able to handle men. 

The thought which this should bring to you is, “Know thyself.” 
Just as surely as you strive to reach success in any career, you are 
going to find your greatest problem is yourself, and the height of the 
rung which holds you when at the pinnacle of your success is going 
to be measured, if you have arrived there honestly, by the accuracy 
of your solution of the personal equation. The successful salesman 
is the man who, possessed with a well-balanced ego, analyzes his 
own make-up that he may recognize himself, and his methods of 
reasoning, in the characteristics and ways of others, and knowing 
what he would do under the same circumstances he can do creative 
selling. For, from knowing his own methods of reasoning, he can 
compel a like solution of any theory in his customer’s mind. Successful 
selling means that you must realize your value honestly, for your 
peace of mind depends upon your success, not in selling your line, 
but in selling yourself, and the price you get for that product—your 
own honest talents—is going to be fixed by your accurate estimate 
of your own talents. Sell yourself first on a true basis of value. Then 
your customer will trust you, pay you your price for your commodity, 
accept your reasons and your theories without question, because he 
trusts you.(532)—Lee A. Smith in Office Appliances. 


(Tests may be written from this copy until June 15, 1920.) 
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of increased demand. Advances in the price 
of retail and wholesale gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil are expected to take place through- 
out the country. 

2. Use your best judgment and good taste 
in arranging the following article within a 
suitable border design: 

Creed and Resolution. 
United States of America. My opportunity 
and hope depend upon her future. I believe 
that her stability and progress rest upon 
the industry and thrift of her people. There- 
fore, I will work hard and live simply. I 
will spend less than I earn. I will use my 
earnings with care. I will save consistently. 
I will invest thoughtfully. To increase the 
financia] strength of my country and myself 
I will buy Government securities. I will 
hold above barter the obligations my country 
thus incurs. I will do these things to insure 
the greatness of America's future. 


° 
O. A. T. Club Prizes 


Silver Pin 
Erma Markham, Savanna Township High 
School, Savanna, IIl. 
Florence Glynn, Stillwater High School, 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Sylvia Oversen, High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Bronze Pin 


Hazel Elliott, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Ruth Hall, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Alice F. Minall, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 

a Lentz, St. Nicholas School, Aurora, 
ll. 

Luella Loveday, Arecibo High School, Are- 
cibo, P. R. 

Lowell Errington, Winters Joint Union High 
School, Winters, Calif. 


Honorable Mention 


Lucile Hoover, Salida Commercial College, 
Salida, Colo. 


100% Clubs 


Gladys Dafoe, Union Grove High School, 
Union Grove, Wis. 

Jane Waugh, Fulton High School, Fulton 
i: We 


We are sending 55 applications for Junior, 
membership in the Order of Artistic Typists, 
a paper for each member of our department 
except ten who won their memberships last 
year and are wearing their pins with con- 
siderable pride, and one student who is ill. 
You can’t imagine the enthusiasm in our 
classes last week, nor the bits of information 
acquired regarding spelling, division of words, 
and artistic arrangement. — Myrtle Rose, 
Savanna Twp. High School, Savanna, Illinois. 
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Rhythm in Typewriting Discussed 
by the G. S. T. A. 
of New York 


ORE than one hundred fifty short- 
M. hand and commercial teachers of 

New York City and surrounding 
cities were present at the March meeting of 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
of New York City, held at the Hotel McAlpin. 
Mr. C. W. Kean, of the Shorthand Depart- 
ment of the High School of Commerce, gave a 
most effective and inspirational talk on teach- 
ing methods. He emphasized the value of 
the sympathetic interest of the teacher, espe- 
cially with backward students. Mr. Kean 
followed his general talk by specifically apply- 
ing the methods of presentation of principles 
with the use of the blackboard, and showed 
a constructive plan of developing writing 
ability simultaneously with theory. 


The typewriting class drill conducted by 
Miss Cecilia Kern, of the Intermediate School 
at P.S.170, Manhattan, New York City, 
assisted by six of her beginning and advanced 
pupils, brought home in a very forceful way 
the value of codrdinated class drill in analyz- 
ing the keys to be struck as to hand and finger, 
in closing the eyes and “measuring” the 
teaches in unison, with the class repeating 
the letters one by one, and then, with the 
eyes still closed, in striking the keys in per- 
fect rhythm. Miss Kerns is one of the recent 
additions to the ranks of typewriting teachers, 
but her success in developing class drills that 
require the students to think right up to the 
moment of striking the keys is remarkable and 
worthy of emulation. 


Mr. Smith’s explanation of the possibilities 
and limitations of the use of phonograph 
music in developing chythm was illustrated 
by Miss Kern's pupils in connection with 
some further class drills. These young inter- 
mediate students demonstrated readily the 
adaptability of the music to rhythm drills 
and word drills, either at gradually increasing 
rates of speed corresponding to the beats of 
the music or by striking the keys in double 
time compared with the beats in the music. 


The discussion following these class drills 
was very spirited. All seemed to agree that 
while accuracy should be sought, the prin- 
cipal gains from class drills are the develop- 
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ment of rhythm, and the directing of the 
pupils’ mental and muscular activities. 


Miss Emma Dearborn, of the School of 
Commerce of Columbia University, the origi- 
nator of the idea of using phonograph music 
with typewriting classes, contributed much 
to the discussion by giving a successful drill 
on three-letter words in time with the music 


to Miss Kern’s pupils whom she had never 
before seen. 

Both Miss Dearborn and Mr. Smith empha- 
sized that the phonograph should not be used 
in connection with copying straight matter 
because of the different word lengths and the 
tendency of the student to become discon- 
certed at his failure to hear a sound between 
words when no type strikes the platen. 


eGo 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Chosen as Next Meeting 
Place of N. C. T. F. 














“The great Convention Hall,” President 
Dickey writes, ‘‘with a seating capacity of 
twelve hundred or more, and numerous 
other rooms for round-table and _ section 
meetings are given free of all cost. The 
exhibit space is the best I have ever seen, 
for the reason that those who attend the 
Federation will necessarily be compelled to 
see the Exhibits. It is unfair to ask an ex- 
hibitor to pay his money for space and then 
put him off in an unfrequented corner where 





members of the Federation could find him 
only by means of a guide. The commodious 
space given us will be used exclusively by the 
members of the Federation, and will not be 
shared by other guests of the hotel, nor by 
other organizations. 

Hotel Statler advertises ‘A thousand rooms 
and a thousand baths.” Now let’s make it 
our slogan to fill each of the thousand rooms 
with a member of the Federation. More 
later.” Let’s all help Dr. Dickey boost! 
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KIND WORDS 
Yes, I 


Gregg Writer, but who isn’t who knows any 


I desire to take this occasion to express 
my appreciation of the magazine. Merely to 
say that I enjoy reading it is not enough; 
it is a constant source of help and inspiration. 
I only regret that it is not a weekly instead 
of a monthly magazine.—Victor Warner, 
Tr up, Texas. 
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am a staunch supporter of the 
thing about it? I always wonder about the 
teacher who knows nothing about the maga 
° J 

zine and does not require her students to take 
it.— Nelle 5S, We Wirehita High 
Wichita, Kansas 
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(he Idea Exchange 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way—or a unique way— 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. Those whose suggestions ere 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months’ extension of their subscription 


Your 








Inclosures 
7 HEN a stenographer has but one 
/ inclosure to make with a letter it is 

not forgotten, but when 
several inclosures it frequently 
that a letter is sent out minus 
one or more of the relevant attach- 
ments. In this respect I have found it Very 
advantageous while writing the letter to place 
1 small piece of paper over the first sheet and, 
in the right-hand margin, conspicuously 
iway from the body of the letter, strike a small 
x which appears on my carbons after the 
letter is removed from the machine. From 
this x on the carbon I check my inclosures 
for attachment to the signed letter when ready 
for mailing. This eliminates reading the 
entire letter —W. J. Camphausen, Chicago, 
Illinots. 


Prey ent Ov erlooking 


so often 
there are 


} ippens 


To Open Newspaper and All Wrappers 

Draw a pin point heavily along the wrapper 
from side to side. Then slip the pin under the 
abrased line and slide it back. I have used it 
for years. It never fails. I know of no 
method so quick, simple, and effective. Tightly 
or loosely wrapped it answers equally well.— 
Wm. H. Ward, Manchester, England. 

Tips from an Office Worker 

I am employed in a patent law office and 
am quite frequently obliged to look up the 
dictation dating several months 
back. In doing this I have found that having 
date written in the lower right-hand 
corner of the notebook page saves a great 
deal of time and makes it easier to find the 
dictation in question. I also found this of 
advantage in the manufacturing- business. 
Many times the filing clerk had misplaced 
letters in the files at which time the letter 
could be found in the notes with little trouble. 
Writing the date 2-22, for instance, makes 
another. little short-cut. . 

During the dictation, my employer states 
which papers he wants. rushed and which 


original 


the 





can wait. I have tried marking the pages 
with a red pencil on which this rush dic- 
tation occurred, but I found that the chang- 
ing of pencils and looking for the marks in 
perhaps sixty or seventy pages of dictation 
took quite a bit of time, so now I keep a little 
pad next to my notebook when taking dic- 
tation and when my employer requests me to 
rush a certain thing I mark a character in 
the lower left-hand corner of the page on which 
the dictation and record the same 
character on the pad. So when transcribing 
I can readily pick out the important matters. 
For instance, if I use numbers I just have to 
turn up the corners of my book and find the 
corresponding number to that on the pad. 
By this system I am sure of not missing any. 

The side table of my desk is usually covered 
with copy material when I am at work, and 
I generally have to make from four to eight 
carbon copies. Therefore, it has been diffi- 
cult to assemble them on top of books, papers, 
etc. I find that by using the top of the type- 
writer I have little difficulty in getting them 
in straight. 


occurs 


I hope these suggestions will be of benefit 
to other office workers.—Florence A. Weisen- 
born, Buffalo, New York. 


Dating Your Notebook 


In my work as a stenographer I am some- 
times called upon to refer back in my notes 
to a letter written on a certain date. Former- 
ly I had always dated the page when begin- 
ning the day’s work, but as this was very 
unsatisfactory I now use a dater (an old one 
serves the purpose) with which I date e&ch 
letter in my shorthand notebook. 

Thus, also, if more letters are dic- 
tated in one day than I can write in that 
day, and it is necessary to pick some of 
them out and write them immediately, by 
the use of the dater I have the exact date 
on which every letter is written.—Margaret 
Holmes, Owosso, Michigan. 
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Speech Illustrating Editorial “Shorthand ‘Speed Secret’ ”’—I 


(See page 405; for Key see page 430 
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Speech Illustrating Editorial ‘‘Shorthand ‘Speed Secret’ ’’—II 
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Speech Illustrating Editorial ‘‘ Shorthand ‘Speed 
Secret’”’—III 


) — 


Low” 


(932) 





If a hundred men have a task to perform, week in and week 
out, a few of them will do the work with ease and dispatch; and 
of these few, one will be found who, with less expenditure of 
energy and time than the others, does the work better. That 
one has evolved the natural method. That method should be 
made known to all. It is a slogan of prosperity and a watch- 
word of intelligence and of well-directed energy.—Bolton Hall. 
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New York High School of Commerce 
Again Wins Shorthand Championship 


N AN extended account the New York 
Globe of March 12 says: 

The High School of Commerce Gregg Team 
of ten shorthand students was awarded the 
city banner in the seventh annual open-to-all 
contest for the school championship of the 
New York City metropolitan district, which 
was held Saturday evening, February 28. Walt 
Mechler is the instructor of the winning team. 

In all there were sixty-two students entered 
and tested. Forty-four qualified, twelve 
more than last year. The entries and number 
qualifying: In 1914, entered 17, qualified 
11; in 1915, 43, and 26; 1916, 47, and 28; 
1917, 45, and 31; 1918, 35, and 26; 1919, 51, 
and 32. 

Each member of a team was credited with as 
many points as he made net words per minute 
in his transcript. The Commerce team won 
by total of 996.5 points against 765.2 for the 
East Orange High School team. 

The High School of Commerce team was a 
purely voluntary one, and no effort had been 
made to train it especially for the contest. 
Martin Dupraw distinguished himself by 
turning in a perfect transcript at the 80- 
words-a-minute speed. He had been in the 
Shorthand Department but one year. This 
is a reccrd to be proud of. The first twenty- 
two in the Day School Contest were writers 
of the system with which our readers are 
familiar. Conrad Rosenbaum, of Commerce, 
made the highest record in the individual 
championship, winning the title of School 
Championship Shorthand Writer of New 
York City, with a net speed of 138 words a 
minute. He was the only contestant to 
qualify in the amateur event. Chester Van 
Ness, of the East Orange High School, won 
the individual suburban championship, with 
a speed of 99.6 words a minute. Arthur L. 
Reuter, of Commerce, won the championship 
of Manhattan, with a net speed of 98.6 per 
cent. Nora P. Casey, of the Harlem Evening 
High School for Women, a student of Mr. 
Mechler, won the night school championship, 
with a net speed of 99.6 words a minute. 


EAST ORANGE WINS SUBURBAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
The students of Miss Emily L. Austin, of 
the East Orange High School, not only won 
the suburban championship, but took second 
place in the metropolitan school champion- 


MAY 


ship; in fact, Chester Van Ness, of this 
school, won second place in the metropolitan 
school championship. As will be seen from 
the accompanying table, the East Orange 
High School was running Commerce a close 
second throughout. 

The announcement of the results of the 
contest was made and the medals were award- 
ed at the March meeting of the G. S. T. A. 
at the Hotel McAlpin. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE’S 
PREVIOUS RECORDS 

It is getting to be a habit with the boys 
from the High School of Commerce to win all 
the contests they enter. They won the one- 
year championship in 1916, and the open 
school championships in 1917, 1918, 1919, 
making their batting average in winning the 
contests they have entered 100 per cent—a 
record that even Ty Cobb or “Babe” Ruth 
would envy. As a result the “teams” from 
this school have acquired enough banners 
and trophies to decorate a club house, besides 
winning fame for their school and placing 
it on the map as the best stenographic high 
school of the big city of New York. A boy 
from this school established the highest 
record ever made in these contests, writing 
157.8 words a minute net for five minutes, 
in 1917, or more than 57 words a minute 
higher than the writers of any other system 
of shorthand had written in these contests. 

It is not only in the contests themselves 
that the boys have distinguished themselves, 
under the direction of Mr. C. W. Kean, chair- 
man of the Shorthand Department, Mr. Walt 
Mechler, Mr. Mark I. Markett, and Mr. O. 
C. Shepard. The Commerce Courier, the 
weekly publication of the High School of 
Commerce, under date of February 11, gave 
an account of the brilliant work of the short- 
hand students. It said: 

The increased efficiency of our Stenography 
Department was proven last month when the 
Regents’ examinations were held. 

ne of the remarka le results of the exami- 
nations was that out of the 146 boys who 
took it, 141 passed, making a record of 96 
per cent passing. 

Of the 146 who took the test, 16 boys only 
had two terms of stenography, 48 had three 
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terms, 70 had four terms, 10 had five terms, 
and two had six terms. 

The results of the exams proved that it 
is possible to condense the stenography 
course and procure high results. 

Due to the wonderful showing of the boys 
who took the Regents’, next term the course 
is going to be changed as follows: 

The actual learning of stenography will 
be completed in terms one to three. In term 
four, the boys will take a laboratory course in 
office training. In terms five and six the boys 
will be able to take a course in Office Orga’niza- 
tion and Office Management. 

This course will make stenography a three- 
unit elective instead of a two-unit elective, and 
will help the boys to fill their required units, 
and will also increase their proficiency in 
stenography, enabling them to do reporters’ 
work. Sufficient dictation practice will be 
given in terms 4, 5, and 6 for the boys to keep 
up their speed and ability to use their knowl- 
edge of shorthand. 
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Another test of efficiency of the Commerc: 
stenographers will be shown in the Metro 
politan Shorthand Contest which will be held 
on Saturday, February 14th. 

The prediction in the last paragraph was 
most satisfac torily fulfilled, as the results of 
the contest show. 

Before the present system was introduced 
three years were required for the stenographi 
course, and the percentage of students passing 
the Regents’ final examination was less than 
8 per cent. The figures in the Courier artick 
show that 96 per cent of the students passed 
the Regents’ examination; 11.2 per cent had 
two terms of shorthand (one year); 34 per 
cent had three terms (one and one-half years) ; 
49.7 per cent had four terms (two years—the 
standard length of course in New York City); 
and 8.5 per cent had more than two terms. 


Results in the Day School Championship 


Gross NET 


NAME SCHOOL AND CITy SPEED SPEED 

1. Abner Freidman High School of Commerce, New York City 120 119.6 
2. Chester Van Ness East Orange, N. J., High School 120 99.6 
3. Beatrice A. Campbell East Orange, N. J., High School 100 98.8 
4, EdithSmith East Orange, N. J., High School 100 98.8 
5. Arthur L. Reuter High School of Commerce, New York City 100 98.6 
6. Meyer Sesit High School of Commerce, New York City 100 98.5 
7 <A. N. Gordon High School of Commerce, New. York City 100 98.4 
8. Louis Zupnick High School of Commerce, New York City 100 98.4 
9. Benj. A. Gewertz High School of Commerce, New York City 100 98.0 
10. Michael Holzman High School of Commerce, New York City 100 98.0 
11. Philip Nadler High School of Commerce, New York City 100 97.0 
12. Martin Dupraw High School of Commerce, New York City 80 80.0 
13. Herman Klein High School of Commerce, New York City sO 79.8 
14. Morris Katz High School of Commerce, New York City 80 79.8 
15. Irving Strauss High School of Commerce, New Y ork City 80 79.2 
16 Leo Silverstein East Orange, N.J., High School 80 79.0 
17. Max Cohen High School of Commerce, New York City 80 78.8 
18. William Geldner East Orange, N. J., High School 80 78.4 
19. Ellen Hennessey East Orange, N. J., High School 80 78.4 
20. Gertrude C. Sauer East Orange, N. J., High School 80 78.2 
21. Bertha Heyer East Orange, N. J., High School 80 77.0 
22. Ruth E. Schaef East Orange, N. J., High School 80 77.0 

© ¢ 





energy, honesty, and ambition. 


LUCK 


| 

There is no such thing as luck, as the term is generally understood. 

| Those who appear to be lucky usually climb and succeed through a 

| constant observance of care and thoroughness in everything they do. 
Luck is not a mysterious agent that will some day bring good fortune 

to those who watch and wait—but a condition that is created through 
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(he Shorthand Reporter 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the d 

ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


epartment. If you encoun- 


To Give means to Receive. 








Appreciate Your Profession 
| 


HAVE often wondered why many short- 
hand reporters spoke in such uncompli- 
mentary terms concerning the reporting 


profession. It may be due to some particu- 


larly disagreeable and disappointing experi- 
ences. It reminds me of the general feeling 
nearly everybody has that the other fellow 

in some other line of business—makes 
his money so easily and makes so much 
for the same amount of effort. 
rhe old saying is that distance lends enchant- 
nent. The lack of knowledge about the 
real difficulties the other fellow 
makes the other fellow’s job seem attractive 
The fallacy of this idea has 
proven and over 
might call it ‘‘the fallacy of the elsewhe re.” 

rhe first step is to make a choice of the 


more 


money 


has to face 
and interesting. 


been over again—you 


| isiness or profession you expect to give 


vour time, energy, and thought. The readers 
of this Department who have made as their 
choice the shorthand reporting profession, 
will want to consider the next which 
is to make the most of every opportunity 
There 
are many ways of doing this, and there are 


step, 
re ye 
relating to that chosen profession. 
many ways of getting satisfaction out of 
uur work. The very first 
ficient skill on your part to do your work 
There is a great satisfaction 


is to de velop 


easily and well. 
in that 

Then one can get enjoyment out of his 
work by looking for the pleasant and interest- 
ing phases of it. Each day there 
many things from which you can derive 
special pleasure. By thinking of the pleasant 
t! ings, the unpleasant ones may be forgotten 


alone. 


occur 


may be considered only as a matter of 
and an perfect 
If there is one particular 


discipline opportunity to 
your training. 
phase of reporting work that appeals to you 


more than any other, develop your interest 





in that phase. Make the most of it. Thought- 
fully consider its possibilities, and realize 
the fullness of the pleasure and interest 
that phase has for you. Then look for other 
phases of interest. When you commence 
to view your work from the 
point of interest rather than from the point 
of discouragement, you are in the right way 
to make a success of the thing you are doing. 
Develop all phases of interest, one at a time, 


yourself or 


and fully in each case, and when you have 
finished that task you will find there is very 
little about your work which is not interesting. 
Remember that you make it most difficult 
to succeed if you dislike what you are doing. 
Any work that is worthy is interesting if 
you get the proper viewpoint. 

Fundamentally, shorthand writing is a 
most interesting kind of work. Its fascination 
makes drudgery out of the question. If 
shorthand writing does not fascinate you 
and attract you, and if after making an 
effort you still cannot find any interest in it, 
then surely the suggestion will come to you 
that some other line of work will have to be 
chosen to give expression to your particular 
temperament and ability. 

Shorthand writing, in its highest sense, is 
attractive and interesting. It is a gamble. 
It has the element of competition. You 
either write at a rate faster than is necessary 
or you do not, depending upon the circum- 
stances. That is the chance you take. If 
you find on the average you do not write 
fast enough, there is always the opportunity 
to perfect your skill so that on the average 
you will have sufficient ability to write 
faster than any speaker can talk. As long as 
there is that possibility there is reason to be 
proud of the work you are doing. 

Granting, now, that the service you per- 
form in the practice of your profession must 
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Common Phrases 
























































aie Mr. Chairman rv I can't say 
; 4 
; Mr. Speaker r : 
. St 2 c I desire to say 
Mr. sident 
. 7 Mr. Presiden F safe to say 
C a 
—— toastmaster 
7 ; I am safe in saying 
“4 
J 
C2 ladies and gentlemen - a great pleasure 
co— 1 lad 
/ gentlemen and ladies - * it is a great pleasure 
¢ 
j 
—_— » thie 4 fi 
LY my friend 7 I have the pleasure \ 
—2> my friends c it is a pleasure 
rr ( 
el ) my good friend ant: I take pleasure 
: 
7 os, (a my dear friend 57 ? <, I take great pleasure 
: 
 f I wish to say ~ 7 we will have the pleasure 
< 
«t ought to say  - what is your pleasure 
C ra 
{ I have to say Ae I have the honor 
Cc 
: oS I am anxious to say ~= I have the honor to present 
GS ¢ 


ught© I wouldn't say fc 
g ) I have the honor to be 


a” € went on to say a . 
- I have the honor to represent j 
I beg to say Cy I represent the 
c 
a - z I am pleased to say - it is a great honor 


lam going 


Oo Z I am happy to say qr 


I am not going 





: cca! » . i — 2 — ° 
; & I am sorry to say ) 
Oo Vw GS I am willing to say *, owing to the fact 
mt g~“u, I am here to say “,) owing to the fact that 
mm sO 


(To be continued next month) 
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be a useful and beneficial service, and must 
be a service that ministers to the comfort 
or happiness of others, imagine the state of 
confusion that would arise if no shorthand 
writer in the country did any work for a 
period of six weeks. There would be as much 
confusion in the courts as in the 
Shorthand writing as an art or profession or 
practice does perform a useful and beneficial 
service. That question being disposed of, 
does the practice of shorthand develop in 
qualities? Does it 


offices. 


you better business 
inspire you to do your work better each day? 
Does it inspire you to be a better and more 


useful citizen? There can be no question 
of that. The business world is made up of 
various kinds of services, and the service 
that shorthand renders the business and 


social world occupies a prominent and im- 
portant place throughout the country. Any 
worthy service must develop in those render- 
ing it the feeling that through their efforts 
some benefit is conferred upon mankind, 
that they are giving their time to a worthy, 
honorable, and legitimate calling, for unless 
a service is worthy, is conducted on an honor- 
able basis, and is ennobling to those who 
take part in it, no lasting benefit can be 
conferred by that service, and the service 
will not survive. 

Shorthand reporting in all respects measures 
up to the highest standards of service. It is 
1 quick, satisfying, helpful, every-day service. 
It ministers to the comfort and happiness of 
the business and social world. It is useful 
and beneficial. It is an important element 
in the machinery of our courts. As courts 
deal with life, liberty, and property, no 
citizen of the country could feel any degree 
of security concerning himself or his property 
without the benefits of the service made 
possible through shorthand. Since short- 
hand service is a vitally important service, 
those who have a part in the general short- 
hand profession have abundant reason to be 
proud of the work they are doing as long as 
they perform their work in a skillful and 
business-like manner. Appreciate your pro- 
fession and the business world will the 
better appreciate you. 

> > > 
In reporting the verdict in the Michigan 


senatorial trial, the newspapers said: “Court 
stenographers who placed on record every 
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word uttered by the witnesses, attorneys, and 
the court, reported when the case went to the 
jury that the record contained 5,312 pages 
averaging 250 words to the page.”’ It will 
make some court reporters envious of their 
Michigan brethren when they think of the 
transcript fees earned in this case! 
‘ ) 
Common Phrases 

HERE are very few shorthand writers 

who place the proper valuation on 

phrasing. The element of skillful 
writing involved in phrasing is not appre- 
ciated by hundreds of writers. Many stenog- 
raphers who think they understand phras- 
ing have only a fair knowledge of a few of 
the principles, and frequently those principles 
are more or less secondary in point of frequency 
of use. Others can name every principle 
of phrasing, but their application of those 
principles is, in a general way, limited to 
the particular phrases given in the manual 
as illustrations of the principles. When 
phrases are used in the shorthand publica- 
tions they do not see at once the reason for 
the phrase, and in considering phrasing 
possibilities applicable to their own writing 
they do not see the many points of advantage 
in the full and proper use of phrasing. 

Any stenographer can learn how to phrase 
skillfully if he will give the phrasing principles 
in the manual thorough study, and then 
make a reasonable attempt to become skill- 
ful in their use. He can test his knowledge 
of those principles by observing their appli- 
cation in the authorized shorthand publi- 
cations of the system; then apply that 
knowledge to typical groups of phrases. 

The phrases in the plates beginning this 
month are suggestive ,of certain types so 
commonly used that a knowledge of them 
and skill in their use seems most desirable. 
You will find them of special value in report- 
ing public speakers, although most of them 
also occur again and again in the ordinary 
work of the general stenographer. There is 
nothing imposing or technical in this list 
—just the common phrases we meet with 
every day. How many of them have you 
been using, and if not, why not? 


“A broken promise may be repaired, but 
at that it is never as good as when new.” 
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[The report of the 
st interesting reports in it is that of 

han eporter, New York. T 
yf the alleged “record,” 





and of the 





and 


HE 


down the ages have endeavored to in- 


law-givers, poets, prophets 


culcate ethics. I have presented 
briefly the opinions of others rather than 
my own. All lead to the conclusion: Say to 
ourself “Be fair,”’ and go out and practice 
“Be just and fear not,” which is a 
sonable, common-sense application of the 


irness; 


,olden-Rule which covers generally the “law 
d the prophets” of Stenographic Ethics. 
Recently, the shorthand world has been 
startled by the announcement in certain in- 
terested journals of a new record in short- 

ind, and a new champion at 300 words per 
minute. 

Hailing from New York City, you naturally 
would 
have made some inquiries as to this rara 

and I will place before you the facts, 
so far as I have ascertained them. 


expect that your Committee would 


But before dealing with this claim, I would 
say that early in 1918, a certain New York 
Reporting Company claimed loudly to be 
“Winners of the 1918 Championship Cup for 
Speed and Accuracy,” but after a little prob- 
ing and the turning on of the limelight, they 
speedily withdrew their advertisements, threw 
ip their hands, and cried “‘Kamerad.” 

Reverting now to the alleged 300-words-a- 
minute record—at last sight this seems the 
case of Trotzsky out-trotted, Dr. Cook out- 
Bob Tailor out-stitched. In- 
quiries accordingly were made “upon what 
meat doth this Caesar feed?”’ 


cooked, and 


The man who read the test matter to the 
“Champion,” Mr. Van Gelder, his friend, 
who is now the reporter to the District Claims 
Board of the War Department—and this has 
been confirmed in other directions—told me on 
J ine 3rd as follows: 

1. Over 50 Q’s and A’s per minute were 
inserted in the test matter. These Q’s and 
\’s were not even read or written by the 
“Champion.” The matter was extremely 
easy testimony and “such as could be written 
at that speed.” 

2. Only the 
system were allowed to enter, 


writers of one shorthand 
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1919 convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association has just been issued. One of the 
“The Committee on Ethics,” 
he following extract from it will be read with appreciation by our readers. 
certain interested journals” alluded to by Mr. Smart as having exploited it. 


which was read by Mr. William F. Smart, Certified 
It isa master- 


3. The contest was not advertised as 
“The shorthand championship of the world,” 
but as a contest for boys at school. 

4. There were no other competitors al- 
lowed to be present. Competitors of other 
systems of shorthand had their applications 
returned, and when they presented them- 
selves for examination, were not allowed to 
take it. 

5. There was no newspaper reporter pres- 
ent. This “‘record’ and its story was tele- 
phoned by the “‘Champion’s”’ wife to the news- 
papers. It was no public exhibition, and past 
champions were not invited to enter. 

It would be interesting to know how any- 
one can be a “‘champion’”’ when he has no 
opponent, and how 300 words a minute can be 
written when not more than 250 words a 
minute were dictated. 

This 
certain interested journals as made by the 
“Champion Shorthand Writer of the World.” 
“Record 300 words a minute for five consecu- 
tive minutes with 99.9 percentage of accuracy,” 
“Shorthand Record Five Words a Second,” 
“World's Champion High Speed Shorthand 
Writer and International Authority on the 
Subject.” 


“advertising record” is boosted by 


[Since the 300-words-a-minute “‘record"’ was so scathing- 
ly exposed in this Report, another alleged “record” at 322 
words a minute is being exploited by the same “interested 
journals” which were so severely castigated by Mr. Smart. 
It is sufficient to say that the new “record” is of the same 
nature—the ‘“‘Not-Read-but-Counted,” “Question” and 
“Answer” type. And it was for two minutes onlyl—Ediior.] 


oO° 


California State School Typewrit- 
ing Contest 
(Continued on page 389) 


Valley and from San Jose; from Santa Cruz 
and from Eureka; from Marysville and from 
Palo Alto; from Pacific Grove, from Alameda, 
from Berkeley, from Oakland and from San 
Francisco. 

When the signal “get ready’ was given, 
seventy-eight eager young people (sixty-eight 
of them girls) who had registered as entrants 
to the contest, immediately got ready.qAt 
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the blast of the whistle, those seventy-eight 
young people—the real, substantial flower of 
the youth of the Golden West—became in- 
tensely interested workers, making their 
start on what was to them the greatest event 
of their business lives. 

For fifteen minutes, how those 624 nimble 
fingers flew over the keyboards of the seventy- 
eight typewriters—Underwoods, Remingtons, 
and Royals! And how intently were those 
seventy-eight bright minds bent upon the 
determination to do accurate typewriting! 

What an inspiration it was to watch them! 
How anxiously did parents, teachers, inter- 
ested friends, stand by and look on—and 
hopel And above all, how remarkably well 
did those seventy-eight young people—none 
of whom had ever used a typewriter prior to 
last August—maintain their composure 
throughout the real ordeal through which they 
were passing, a real test of their ability to 
concentrate and do accurale work. 

When the signal came to stop, how little 
nervousness was displayed by the contestants! 
The -writer had a fine vantage point from 
which to watch, and he could see the hope 
that was written on many faces—satisfac— 
tion on nearly all. 

“Each contestant then checked some com- 
petitor’s work for errors, after which the 
papers were collected. They were then re- 
checked and verified by the official checkers 
while all waited impatiently to know who had 
made the highest record and what school 
should have the honor of keeping in trust until 
the next State Contest the beautiful trophy, 
a large silver cup that had been on display all 
the previous week in a prominent window of 
one of the large business houses of San Fran- 
cisco. 

While the winners of first and second places 
felt fully repaid for the time and patience 
expended on practicing for accuracy, and the 
experience of writing in contest is one of 
inestimable value, still the presents of the 
typewriter companies made the occasion 
doubly worth while to them. 

“‘Where Do We Go from Here,” a most 
interesting and characteristic story written by 
Mr. Kimball in his inimitable style especially 
for the occasion, was said by the champion 
typists who read it while verifying the con- 
testants’ work, to be the best he has yet pro- 
duced and also much more difficult than the 
copy used in previous contests. 

To give additional zest to the great event, 
the typewriter companies had their experts 
there. It would be difficult to find a more 
energetic, indefatigable trio than Miss Mar- 
aret B. Owen, Emil Trefzger, and William 
F- Oswald, of the Underwood Company; 
and Misses Hortense Stollnitz and Alice M. 
Owen of the Remington Company, of course 
were there. The very presence of these 
expert operators gave confidence to the con- 
testants, and their willingness and eagerness 
to aid in every way helped materially. 
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Key to Plates Illustrating Edito- 
rial “‘Shorthand ‘Speed Secret’ ”’ 
(See page 405; plates on page 420.) 


For the benefit of readers who 
are studying without the as- 
sistance of a teacher, we print 
each month the key to one plate. 


And now we are sure of the great triumph 
for which every sacrifice was made. It has 
come, come in its completeness, and with the 
pride and inspiration of these days of achieve- 
ment quick within, we turn to the tasks of 
peace again—a peace seture against the 
violence of irresponsible monarchs and.ambi- 
tious military coteries and made ready for 
a new order, for new foundations of justice 
and fair dealing. 


We are about to give order and organ- 
ization to this peace, not only for ourselves, 
but for the other peoples of the world as well, 
so far as they will suffer us to serve them. 
It is international justice that we seek, not 
domestic safety merely. Our thoughts have 
dwelt of late upon Europe, upon Asia, upon 
the Near and the Far East, very little upon the 
acts of peace and accommodation that wait to 
be performed at our own doors. While we 
are adjusting our relations with the rest of 
the world is it not of capital importance that 
we should clear away all grounds of misunder- 
standing with our immediate neighbors and 
give proof of the friendship we really feel? 

3 


I hope that the members of the Senate will 
permit me to speak once more of the unrati- 
fied treaty of friendship and adjustment with 
the Republic of Colombia. .I very earnestly 
urge upon them an early and favorable action 
upon that vital matter. I believe that they 
will feel with me that the stage of affairs is 
now set for such action as will be not only 
just but generous and in the spirit of the new 
age upon which we have so happily entered. 

4. 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned, 
the problem of our return to peace is a prob- 
lem of economic and industrial readjustment. 
That problem is less serious for us than it may 
turn out to be for the nations which have 
suffered the disarrangements and the losses 
of war longer than we. Our people, more- 
over, do not wait to be coached andled. They 
know their own business, and are quick and 
resourceful at every readjustment, definite in 
purpose and self-reliant in action. Any lead- 
ing strings we might seek to put them in 
would be speedily broken, hopelessly tangled, 
because they would pay no attention to them 
and go their own way. All that we can do 
as their legislative and executive servants 
is to mediate process of change here, there, 
and elsewhere, as we may. I have heard much 
counsel as to the plans that should be formed 
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and personally conducted toa ont consum- 
mation, but from no quarter hav seen any 
general scheme of “reconstruction” emerge 
which I thought it likely we could force our 
spirited business men and self-reliant laborers 
to accept with due pliancy and obedience. 

5. 

While the war lasted we set up many 
agencies by which to direct the industries of 
the country in the services it was necessary 
for them to render, by which to make sure 
of an abundant supply of the raw materials 
needed, by which to check undertakings that 
could for the time be dispensed with and 
stimulate those that were most serviceable 
in war, by which to gain for the purchasing 
departments of the Government a certain con- 
trol over the prices of essential articles and 
materials, by which to restrain trade with 
alien enemies, make the most of the available 
shipping, and systematize financial transac- 
tions, both public and private, so that there 
would be no unnecessary conflict or confusion 
—by which, in short, to put every material 
energy of the country in harness to draw the 
common load and make of us one team in the 
accomplishment of a great task. 

6. 

But the moment we knew the armistice 
to have been signed we took the harness off. 
Raw materials upon which the Government 
had kept its hand for fear there should not be 
enough for the industries that supplied the 
armies have been released and put into the 
general market again. Great industrial 
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lants, whose whole output and machinery 
ad been taken over for the uses of the Govern- 
ment, have been set free to return to the uses 
to which they were put before the war. It 
has not been safe to remove so readily or so 
quickly the control of foodstuffs and of ship- 
ing, because the world has still to be fed 
rom our granaries and the ships are still 
needed to send supplies to our men overseas 
and to bring the men back as fast as the dis- 
turbed conditions on the other side of the 
water permit; but even their restraints are 
being relaxed as much as possible, and more 
and more as the weeks go by. 


~ 
‘. 


Never before have there been agéncies in 
existence in this country which knew so much 
of the field of supply, of labor, and of indus- 
tries as the War Industries Board, the War 
Trade Board, the Labor Depart ment, the Food 
Administration and the Fuel Administration 
have known since their labors became thor- 
oughly systematized; and they have not been 
isolated agencies; they have been directed by 
men who represented the permanent depart- 
ments of the Government and so have been 
the centers of unified and coéperative action. 
It has been the policy of the executive, there- 
fore, since the armistice was assured (which 
is in effect a complete submission of the 
enemy),to put the knowledge of those bodies 
at the disposal of the business men of the 
country and to offer their intelligent mediation 
at every point and in every matter where 
it was desired. 


oOo 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of The Gregg Writer. | - wane monthly at Mount Morris, 
Illinois, for April 1, 1920 

State of Illinois } 

County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid personally appeared Guy S. Fry, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the The Gregg Writer 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership. management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor. and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Ticome Publishing Company, 

623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Editor, John R. Gregg. 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Managing Editor, John R. Gregg. 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Business Manager, Guy S. Fry, 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
John R. Gregg, President, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 





W. F. Nenneman, Sec.-Treas.., 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Edmond Gregg. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of owners. stockholders, and security holders. if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

GUY S. FRY 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 


March, 1920. 
[SEAL] ALICE S. WILDE 
(My commission expires Feb. 27. 1922.) 
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